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IN a work of this kind, much can 
not be expected by way of introduction: 
here are no technical terms to be explain- 
ed, nor any thing that would ſeem to de- 
mand a prefaratory addreſs : but, fo 
cuſtom will have it, a book is by ſome 
| deemed incomplete without a preface. I 

a hractice be harmleſs there can be no 
improprietly in following it; and it 1s 
more out of conformiy, than from any 
conviction of the ulilily of it, that theſe 
few lines are prefixed, by way of preface 
to the CEN TO. It may not be amiſs, per- 
haps, juſt to mention one thing, which it 
15 une Jome will be ready to cenſure as 
a defeft ; 
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a defect: which is, the not mentioning al the 
different authors, from whoſe works the 
following piete} ure compiled One rea- 
fon for this omiſſion is, that ſome of them 
were not known when this collection was 
made ; owing to many of the pieces being 
 extrafted without noticing the authors, 
before ert Was any intention of making 
them public. Independent of this, there 
is another reaſon which may in ſome mea- 
ſure Ju this omiſſion:— Some people, 
from prejudice or the like, are apt to con- 
demm auihors * by the lump :” and, with 
fuch it does not infrequently happen, that 
if ſome particular part be ſo unſortunate 
as to diſpleaſe, the whole is condemned ! 
Such injudicious deri ions ought certainly 
to be cenſured. it ſiould be remembered 
that there is ſcarcely any thing in the 
world of nature or art, in the world of 

morality 
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morality or religion, that is perfectly uni. 

form. To conclude with Watts, Some 
* excellent ſayings are found in very ſilly 
* books, and ſome ſilly things appear in 
* books of value. We ſhould neither 
« praiſe nor diſpraiſe by wholeſale, but 
% ſeparate the good from the evil, and 
« Judge of them apart: the accuracy of 
* 4 good judgment conſiſts in making 
* ſuch diſtinctions. 5 
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To improve the Understanding ;—the ſirst 
object of Instruction. 


IN reality, the mind is nouriſhed and 
ſtrengthened by the ſublime truths ſup- 
plied by ſtudy. It increaſes and grows 
up in a manner with the great men, whoſe 
performances are the objects of its atten- 
tion, almoſt as we uſually fall into the 


practices and opinions of thoſe with whom 
| we 
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we converſe. It ſtrives by a noble emu. 
lation to attain to their glory, and is en- 


couraged to hope for it, from the ſucceſs 
which they have met with. Forgetful of 
its own weaknels, it makes noble efforts to 


ſoar with them above its natural pitch.— 
Not furniſhed with a ſufficient ſtock in it- 
ſelf, and confined within narrow bounds, 
it has ſometimes little room for invention, 


and its forces are eaſily exhauſted. But 


ſtudy makes up its defects, and ſupplies its 


wants from abroad, It enlarges the limits 
of the underſtanding by foreign aſſiſtance, 


extends its views, multiplies its ideas, and 
Fenders them more various, diſtin, and 


lively : by ſtudy we are taught to conſider 
truth in various aſpects and different 


lights, we diſcover the copiouſneſs of prin- 
ciples, and are enabled to draw from them 
the remoteſt conſequences. We come in- 
to the world ſurrounded with a cloud of 

ignorancę, 
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THE EN TO. 18. 
ignorance, which is increaſed by the falſe 
prejudices of a bad education. By ſtudy 
the former is diſperſed, and the latter cor- 
rected. It gives rectitude and exactneſs to 
our thoughts and reaſonings; inſtructs us 
how to range in due order whatever we 


have to ſpeak or write; and preſents us 


with the brighteſt ſages of antiquity as 
patterns for our conduct, whom, in this 
ſenſe, we may call, with Seneca, the maſ- 
ters and teachers of mankind. By laying 
before us their judgment and diſcretion, 
we are made to walk with ſafety under the 
direction of ſuch choſen guides, who, after 


| having ſtood the teſt of ſo many ages and 
| nations, and ſurvived the downfall of ſo 


many empires, have deſerved, by common 


| conſent, to be eſteemed the ſovereign jud- 


ges of good taſte through all ſucceeding 
times, and the moſt finiſhed models of the 


higheſt perfection i in literature. 
 OBSERS 4 ATION. 
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OBSERVATION, 


— — 


1 T is owing to obſervation that our minds 
are furniſhed with the firſt ſimple and 
complex ideas. It is this that lays the 
ground work and foundation of all know- 
ledge, and makes us capable of uſing any 


of the other methods for improving the 


mind : for if we did not attain a variety of 
ſenſible and intellectual ideas, by the ſen- 
ſation of outward objects, by the conſci- 
ouſneſs of our own appetites and paſſions, 

Pleaſures and pains, and by inward expe- 


rience of the inward actings of our own 


Spirits, it would be impoſſible either for 
men or books to teach us any thing. It 


is obſervation that mul give us our firſt 


ideas 


* 
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ideas of things, as it includes in it, ſenſe 
and conſciouſneſs. All our knowledge 


derived from obſervation, whether it be of 


ſingle ideas, or of propoſitions, is know- 
ledge gotten at firſt hand. Hereby we ſee 
and know things as they are, or as they 
appear to us: we take the impreſſions of 
them on our minds from the original ob- 
jects themſelves, which gives a clearer and 
ſtronger conception of things. Theſe ideas 


are more lively, and, in many caſes, are 


much more evident: whereas what know- 
ledge we derive from lectures, reading, and 
converſation, 1s but the copy of other 
men's ideas: that 1s, the picture of a pic- 
ture. Another advantage derived from 
obſervation is, that we may gain know- 
ledge all the day long, and every moment 


of our lives, and every moment of our ex- 


iſtence we may be adding ſomething to our 
intellectual 
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intellectual treaſures, except when we are 
aſleep; and even then the remembrance of 


our dreamings will teach us ſome truths, 
and lay a foundation for a better acquaint- 
ance with human nature, both in the po- 
ers and in the frailties of it. 
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CONVERSATION. 

i a a: 
| | ConveRSATION catts i into light I 
| what has been lodged in all the receſſes £ 
| and ſecret chambers of the ſoul. By oc- [ 
[| caſional hints and incidents it brings old ſ 
j _ uſeful notions into remembrance: it un- 8 
folds and diſplays the hidden treaſures of C 
| | knowledge, with which reading, obſerva- I 4 
1 tion, and ſtudy 1 before furniſhed the of 
i i ag 1 mind. 
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mint. By mutual diſcourſe, the ſoul is 


awakened and allured to bring forth its 
hoards of knowledge, and it learns how to 
render them moſt uſeful to mankind. A 
man of vaſt reading, without converſation, 
is like a miſer, who lives only to himſelf. 


— 


In free and friendly converſation, our 
intellectual powers are more animated, and 
our ſpirits act with a ſuperior vigour in 
the queſt and purſuit of unknown truths. 
— There is a ſharpneſs and ſagacity of 


thought that attends converſation, beyond 


what we find whilſt we are ſhut up read- 
ing and muſing in our retirements. Our 
ſouls may be ſerene in ſolitude, but not 
ſparkling, though we may be employed in 
reading the works of the brighteſt authors. 
Often has it happened in free diſcourſe, 
that new thoughts have ſtrangely ſtruck 


out, and the ſeeds of truth ſparkle and 
blaze 
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blaze through the company, which in calm 
and ſilent reading would never have been 
excited. By converſation, you will both 
give and receive this benefit; as flints, 
when put into motion and ſtriking againft 
each other, produce living fire on both 
ſides, which would never have ariſen from 
the ſame hard materials when at reſt. 


In generous converſation, amongſt in- 
genious and learned men, we have a great 
advantage in propoſing our own opinions, 
and of bringing our ſentiments to the teſt, 
and learning in a more compendious way 
what the world will judge of them, how 

mankind xill receive them, what objecti- 
ons may be raiſed againſt them, what de- 
fects there are in our ſchemes, and how to 
correct our own miſtakes: which advan- 
tages are not ſo eaſily obtained by our own 


private meditations : for the pleaſure we 
take 
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take in our own notions, and the paſſion 
ol ſelf. love, as well as the narrowneſs of 
7 | our own views, tempts us to paſs too fa- 
WF vourable an opinion on our own ſchemes; 
W whereas the variety of genius in our ſeveral 
aſſociates, will give happy notices how our 
opinions will ſtand in the view of man- 
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READING & CONVERSATION. 


CONTRASTED. 


— 


: By N we learn not only the actions 
and ſentiments of diſtant nations and ages, 
but we transfer to ourſelves the know- 
ledge and improvements of the moſt learn- 
15 men, and tho wiſeſt and beſt of man- 
Md, 
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kind; for though many . have been 
written by weak and injudicious perſons, 
yet moſt of thoſe books which have ob- 
tained great reputation in the world, are 
the products of great and wiſe men in their 
ſeveral ages and nations. By converſation 
we can obtain the inſtruction of thoſe only 
who are within the reach of our dwelling, 
or our acquaintance, whether they are 
wiſe or unwiſe, and ſometimes that narrow 
ſphere ſcarce affords any perſon of great 
eminence in wiſdom or learning. And as | 
for our own ſtudies and meditations, even 


| When we arrive at ſome degrees of learning, 


our advantage for further improvement in 
knowledge by them is ſtill far more con- 
tracted than what we may derive from 
reading. | 55 


When we read good n we ; Jens 


the beſt, the moſt Yaboured, and ths moſ} 
Fi | felined 
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refined ſentiments of thoſe wiſe and learned 
men; for they have ſtudied hard, and com- 
mitted to writing their matureſt thoughts, 
and the reſult of their long ſtudy and ex- 
perience : whereas by converſation, and in 
ſome lectures, we obtain many times only 
the preſent thoughts of our tutors or friends; 
which, though they may be bright and 
_ uſeful, yet, at firſt, perhaps, may be ſud- 
den and indigeſted, and are mere hints, 
which have riſen to no maturity. It is 
another advantage of reading, that we may 

review what we have read; we may con- 

ſult the page again and again, and medi- 
tate on it, at ſucceſſive ſeaſons, in our ſe- 
reneſt and retired hours, having the book 

always at hand: but what we obtain by 

converſation and in lectures, is oftentimes 
loſt again as ſoon as the company breaks 


up, or at leaſt when the day is over; un- 
leſs 
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leſs we happen to have the talent of a __ 
— or quickly retire and mark down 
what remarkables we have found in thoſe 
diſcourſes. And for the ſame reaſon, and 
for want of retiring and writing, many 
learned men have loſt ſeveral uſeful medi- 
| tations of their own, and could never re- 


call them. 


SINCERITY S TRUTH. 


* . 
. 1 - 


Torn and 1 tiave all An, ad ak⸗ 
tages of appearance, and many more. If 
the ſhow of any thing be worth any thing, 
certainly ſincerity is better; for why does 
any man diſſemble, or ſeem to be that 
which he is not, but becauſe he thinks it 

E : 0 ö iy good 
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good to have ſuch a quality as he pretends 
to? For, to counterfeit and difſemble, is 
to put on the appearance of ſome real ex- 
cellency. Now the beſt way for a man to 
ſeem to be any thing is really to be what 
he would seem to be. It is many times 
as difficult to make good the pretence of a 

good quality, as to have it; and if a man 
have it not, it is ten to one but he is diſ- 
covered to want it, and then all his pains 


and labour to diſſemble is loſt. There is 


ſomething unnatural in painting, which a 
_ ſkilful eye will eaſily diſcern from native 
beauty and complexions. : 


It is hard to perſonate wi act a part 

long; for where truth is not at the bottom, 
nature will always be endeavouring to re- 
turn, and will peep out and betray herſelf 


one time or other. Therefore, if any one 


think it convenient to ſeem good, let him 


f 
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be ſo indeed, and then his goodneſs will 
appear to every body's ſatisfaction; ſo that 
upon all accounts, ſincerity is true wiſ- 
dom. Particularly as to the affairs of this 
world, integrity hath many advantages 
over all the fine and artificial ways of diſ- 
ſimulation and deceit; it is much the 
plainer and eaſier, much the ſafer and more 
ſecure way of dealing in the world; and 
will hold out and laſt longeſt. The arts 
of deceit and cunning do continually grow | 
weaker and leſs effectual to them that uſe 
them; whereas integrity gains ſtrength by 
uſe, and the more and longer any man 
practices it, the greater ſervice it does him, 
by confirming his reputation, and encou- 
raging thoſe with whom he 1s concerned, 
to repoſe the greateſt truſt and confidence 
in him, which is an unſpeakable advantage 
in the buſineſs and affairs of life. 
2 i Evil 
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Euil Communications corrupt good 
 - Manners. 


ALI. nature loves and ſeeks ſociety: even 
the animals which are not of the moſt fe- 
rocious and untameable kind, delight to 
herd together, and feel a ſatisfaction in 
each other's preſence. Man, peculiarly 
formed for ſociety, has no Joy in abſolute 
ſolitude: cut off from his fellow creatures, 
ſo far is he from partaking of the pleaſures 
of life, that he finds it extremely difficult 
to ſupport his being. From ſociety pro- 
ceed all the refineſl comforts and ſuperior 
enjoyments of life; and from ſociety pro- 

15 C ceed 
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ceed the greateſt , and evils of life. 
It 1s unpleaſing to think, that from our 
chief advantages our greateſt evils ſhould 
flow ; but this is not the only inftance 
' Wherein the obfervation holds good. So- 
ciety you muſt, you will have: good ſoci- 
ety is not leſs difficult to attain, than it is 
advantageous when attained : evil ſociety, 
as common as the air, is as blaſting to the 
manners, as that air, when it bears on its 
noxious wings peſtilence and diſeaſe. The 
choice of bad company evidently proves a 
bad diſpoſition of mind. Tell me with 
whom you go,” ſays the proverb, and I 
will tell you what you are.” Free fociety 
is a matter of abfolute choice, and, like 
another alliance, can never be contracted 
without conſent of parties. Like \niver- 
ally afforts with like; and it is as impoſ· 


ble for a virtuous mind, deſirous of im- 
provement, 
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provement, and nds to excel in duty, 
to take pleaſure in the company of idle, 
ignorant, and vicious perſons, as it is for 
the two greateſt contraries in nature to 
unite, Where the ſentiments, the conver- 
ſation, the purſuits totally diſagree, what 
but ſtrife and contention can enſue? | Is.it 
probable that perſons thus diſſentient, will 
delight to aſſociate merely to jar and con- 
tend? Far different is the deſign and end 
of focial intercourſe. Indeed the matter 
wants very little proof ; the choice of bad 
company is as infallible a proof of a bad 
mind, as the choice of bad, trifling, and 
unimproving books, would be of a depra- 
wed taſte in the man who had a large and 
excellent library of the beſt and moſt” im. 
proving authors around Ty Ong to 
mals his elects e SRL] . 
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VIOLATION O TRUTH, 


TUERE is no crime more infamous than 
the violation of truth. It is certain that 
men can be ſocial beings no longer than 
they believe one another. When ſpeech 
is employed only as the vehicle of falſe- 


hood, every man muſt diſunite himſelf 


from others, inhabit his own cave, and 


ſeek prey only for himſelf, Yet the law 


of truth, thus ſacred and neceſſary, is bro- 


1 4 . . = x 
ken without puniſhment, without cenſure, 


in compliance with inyeterate prejudice 
and prevailing paſſions. Men are willing 
to believe what they wiſh, encourage ra- 
ther thoſe who gratify them with pleaſure, 
than thoſe who inſtru them with fidelity, 

„ Many 
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1 Many things conspire 2 interrupt our 
future Enoyments, 


Taosz who 1 7 Þ gladly paſs their 
a days together may be ſeparated by the dit- 
ferent courſe of their affairs: and friend- 


ſhip, like love, is deſtroyed by long ab- 


ſence, though it may be increaſed by ſhort 
intermiſſions. What we have miſſed long 
enough to want, we value more when it is 
_ regained ; but that which has been loft till 
it is forgotten, will be found at laſt with 
little gladneſs, and with ſtill leſs if a ſub- 
ſtitute have ſupplied the place. A man 


deprived of the * anion to whom he 
uſed 
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uſed to open * boſom, and with whom 
he ſhared the hours of leiſure and merri- 
ment, feels the day at firſt hanging heavy 
on him; his difficulties oppreſs, and his 
doubts diſtract him; he ſees time -. 
and go without his wonted gratification, 
and all is ſadneſs within and ſolitude about 
him. But this uneaſineſs never laſts long: 
neceſſity produces expedients, new am 

ments are diſcovered, and new converſati. 
on is admitted, 
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SELF-DENIAL. 


— 


N OTHING is more fatal to happineſs 
or virtue, than that confidence which flat- 
ters us with an opinion of our own ſtrength, 
and by aſſuring us that the power of re- 
treat precipitates us into. hazard. Some 
may ſafely venture farther than others into 
the regions of deli ght, lay themſelves more 
open to the golden ſhafts of pleaſure, and 
advance nearer to the reſidence of the ſi- 
rens; but he that is beſt armed with con- 
ſtancy and reaſon, is yet vulnerable in one 
part or other; and to eyery man there is a 
point fixed, beyond which, if he paſs, he 


will not eaſily return. It is certainly moſt 
: wiſe, 
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wiſe, as it 1s moſt ſafe, to ſtop before he 
touches the utmoſt limit, ſince every ſtep 
of advance will more and more entice him 
to go forward, till he at laſt enters the re- 
ceſſes of voluptuouſneſs, and ſloth and de- 
ſpondency cloſe the paſſage behind him. 


To deny early and inflexibly, is the only 


art of checking the importunity of defire, 


and of preſerving quiet and innocence.— 


Innocent gratifications muſt be ſometimes 


with-holden: he that complies with all 


lawful defires, will certainly loſe his em- 
pire over himſelf, and in time either ſub- | 
mit his reaſon to his wiſhes, and think all 


his deſires lawful, or diſmiſs his reaſon as 


troubleſome and intruſive, and teſolve to 
ſnatch what he may happen to wiſh, with- 
out inquiry about right and wrong. No 
man, whoſe appetites are his maſters, can 


| N the duties of his nature with ſtrict- 


neſs 
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tieſs and regularity; he that would be ſu- 
perior to external influences muſt firſt be- 
come ſuperior to his own paſſions, 
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LOSS OF REPUTATION. 
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Or the decline of reputation many cau- 
ſes may be aſſigned. It is commonly loſt, 
becauſe it was never deſerved: and was” 
conferred, at firſt, not by the ſuffrage of 
criticiſm, but by the fondneſs of friendſhip, 
or ſervility of flattery. The great and 
popular are very freely applauded ; but 
all ſoon grow weary of echoing to each 
other a name which has no other claim to 
notice, but that many mouths are pro- 
nouncing it at once. Many have loſt the 
D final 
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final reward of their labours, becauſe they 
were too haſty to enjoy It. They have 
laid hold on recent occurrences and emi- 
nent names, and delighted their readers 
with alluſions and remarks, in which all 
were intereſted, and to which all were 
attentive. But the effect ceaſed with the 
cauſe; the time quickly came when new 
events drove the former from memory, 
vrhen the viciſſitudes of the world brought 
new hopes and fears, transferred the love 
and hatred of the publick to other agents; 
and the writer, whoſe works were no longer 
aſſiſted by gratitude or reſentment, was left 
to the cold n of idle _— 


” 
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10 INTENT OF STUDY. 
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Pro FIT and nee are the 2 that 
a reaſonable creature would propoſe to ob- 
tain by ſtudy, or indeed by any other un- 
dertaking. Thoſe parts of learning which 
relate to the imagination, as eloquence and 
poetry, produce an immediate pleaſure in 
the mind. And ſublime and uſeful truths, 
when they are conveyed in apt allegories 
or beautiful images, make more diſtinct 
and laſting impreſſions; by which means 
the fancy becomes ſubſervient to the un- 


derſtanding, and the mind is at the ſame 
| time 
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time deli ghted and inſtructed, The exer- 
ciſe of the underftanding in the diſcovery 
of truth, is hikewiſe attended with great 
pleaſure, as well as immediate profit. It 
not only ſtrengthens our faculties, purifies 
the ſoul, ſubdues the paſſions, but, beſides 
theſe advantages, there is alſo a ſecret joy 
that flows from intellectual operations, 
| Proportioned to the nobleneſs of the fas 

culty, and not "_=_ e braut in- 
mags eee © De e t c ls: 
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moſt univerſal principle tha tproduceth 1 in- g 


numerable effects, and is 4 key to explain 
the various Phœnomena of nature, ſo the 


correſponding ſocial appetite in human 
ſouls is the great ſpring. and ſource of mo- 
ral actions. This it is that inclines each 
individual to an intercourſe with his ſpe- 


cies, and models every one to that beha- 
viour which beſt ſuits'with the common 
well-being. Hence that ſympathy in our 
nature, whereby we feel the pains and joys 


of 
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of our fellow creatures. Hence that pre- 
valent love in parents towards their chil- 
_ dren, which is neither founded on the me- 

rit of the object, nor yet on ſelf-intereſt. 
It is this that makes us inquiſitive con- 
cerning the affairs of diſtant nations which 
can have no influence on our own. It is 
this that extends our care to future gene- 
rations, and excites us to acts of benefi- 
cence towards thoſe chat are not in being, 
and conſequently from whom we can re- 


ceive no recompence. In a Word, hence 
ariſes that diffuſive ſenſe of humanity 
ſo unaccountable to the ſelfiſh man, ho 
is untouched with it, and i is, indeed a fort ; 
of monſter « or anomalous production. 2 mg 
£90 3553. <% 280 ent bas 2012 
Ani 112.5 2 5 Mock for w THO 
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ANGER. 
ANGER is ſo an uneaſy a gueſt in the 
| heart, that he may be ſaid to be born un- 
happy who is of a rough and choleric dif- 
poſition. The moraliſts have defined it 
to be a deſire of revenge for ſome injury 
offered. Men of hot and heady tempers 
are eagerly deſirous of vengeance the ety. 
moment they apprehend themſelves inju- 
red: whereas the cool and ſedate watch 
proper opportunities to return grief for 
grief to their enemies. By this means it 
often happens that the choleric inflia diſ- 
proportioned puniſhments, upon flight and 
ag imaginary offences; but the tem- 
perately 
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perately revengeful have leiſure to weigh 
the merits of the cauſe, and thereby either 


to ſmother their ſecret reſentments, or to 


ſeek proper and adequate reparations for 
the damages they have ſuſtained. Weak 
minds are apt to ſpeak well of the man of 
fury, becauſe when the ſtorm is over, he i is 
full of ſorrow and repentance ; f but the 
truth is, he is apt to commit ſuch ravages 
during his madneſs, that when he comes 
to himſelf, he becomes tame then, for the 
fame reaſon that he ran wild before, only 
to give himſelf caſe, and i is a friend only 
to himſelf mn both extremities, | 
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GOOD NATURE. 


Man is ſubject to innumerable pains 
and ſorrows by the very condition of hu- 
manity; and yet, as if nature had not ſown 
evils enough in life, we are continually 
adding grief to grief, and aggravating the 
common calamity by our cruel treatment 
to each other. Every man's natural 
weight of afflictions is ſtill made heavier 
by the envy, malice, treachery, or injuſtice 
of his neighbour. At the ſame time that 
the ſtorm beats upon the whole ſpecies, we 
are falling foul one upon another.—Half 
the miſeries of human life might be extin- 
guiſhed, if men would but alleviate the ge- 
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neral curſe they are under, by mutual of- 
fices of compatlſion, benevolence, and hu- 
manity. There is nothing therefore which 
we ought to encourage in ourſelves and 
others, more, than that diſpoſition of mind, 
which, in our language, goes ungen che 
* of good nature. 


There is no fociety nor converſation to 
be kept up without good nature, or fome- 
thing which muſt bear its appearance, and 
ſupply its place. For this reaſon man- 
kind has been forced to invent a ſort of 
artificial humanity, which is what is eä, 
preſſed by the word good - breeding; for if 
we examine thoroughly the idea of what 
we. call ſo, we ſhall find it nothing elſe 
than an imitation and mimicry of good 
nature, or in other terms, affability, com- 
plaiſance, and eaſineſs of temper, reduced 
into an art. Theſe exterior ſhows and 
5 appearances 
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appearances of humanity render a man 
wonderfully popular and beloved, when it 
is founded upon real good nature; but, 


without it, it is like hypocriſy in religion, 


or a bare form of holineſs; which, when 
it is diſcovered, makes a man more deteſt- 
able than profeſſed impiety. Good nature 

is generally born with us: health, proſpe- 
- rity, and good treatment from the world, 
are great cheriſhers of it where they find 
it: but nothing is capable of forcing it up, 
where it does not grow of itſelf, —It is one 
of the bleſſings of a happy conſtitution, 
which education may improve but not 
produce. Son! 
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SHOULD BE APPLIED TO CULTIVATE OUR 


Envy, curioſity, and our ſenſe of the 
imperfection of our preſent ſtate, incline 
us always to eſtimate the advantages, 
which are in the poſſęſſion of others, above 
their juſt value. Every one muſt have 
remarked what powers and prerogatives 
the vulgar imagine to be conferred by 
learning. A man of ſcience is expected 
to excel the unlettered and unenlightened, 
even in occaſions where literature is of no 
uſe, and among weak minds he loſes his 
reyerence 
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MORALS. 
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reverence by diſcovering no ſuperiority in 
thoſe arts of life, in which all are unavoid- 
ably equal, ; as when a monarch makes a 
journey to the remoter provinces, the ruſ- 
tics are ſaid ſometimes to wonder, that they 
find him of the ſame ſtature as theirſelves. 
Theſe demands of prejudice and folly can 
never be ſatisfied, and therefore many of 
the imputations, which learning ſuffers 
from diſappointed Ignorance, is without 
reproach.-—The learned, however, might 
generally ſupport their dignity with more 
ſucceſs, if they ſuffered themſelves not to 
be miſled by ſuperfluous attainments or 
qualifications, which few can underſtand 
or value, and with which they may fink 
into the grave without any conſpicuous 
opportunities of exerting them. Raphael, 
in return to Adam's inquiry into the cour- 


ſes of the ſtars, and the revolutions of hea- 
5 1 | ven, 
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ven, counſels bim to withdraw his mind 
from idle ſpeculations, and inſtead of 
watching motions which he has no power 
to regulate, to employ his faculties upon 
nearer and more intereſting objects the 
ſurvey of his own life the ſubjection of 
his paſſions— the knowledge of the duties 
which muſt daily be performed—and the 
detection of dangers which muſt daily be 
incurred. This angelic counſel, every 
man of letters ſhould always have beſore 
him. He who devotes himſelf intirely to 
retired worldly ſtudy, naturally finks from 
omiſſion to forgetfulneſs of ſocial and reli- 
gious duties; from which he muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be ſometimes awaked, and recalled 
to the condition of mankind in general, | 
and to his own in . | 


THE 
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5 Ir there were no other views in inſtruction 
than making a man learned; if it were 
_ confined to his being {kilful, eloquent, and 
fit for buſineſs; and if, in improving the 
underſtanding, it neglected to direct the 
heart, it would by no means come up to 
what might be reaſonably expected, nor 
would it lead us to one of the principal 
ends for which we came into the world. — 
How little ſoever we examine the nature 


of man, his inclinations, and his end, it is 


eaſy to diſcern, that hg is not made for 
= | himſelf 
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himſelf only, but for ſociety. Providence 


has appointed him a ſtation; he is the 
member of a body, the advantage of which 
he muſt ſtrive to procure; and, as in a 
concert of muſic, he muſt qualify himſelf, 
to perform his part, that the harmony may 


be perfect. But among the infinite vari- 


ety of occupations, which entertain and 
engage mankind, the employments which - 
the ſtate is concerned to ſee well filled, are 
ſuch as require the brighteſt talents, and 
the moſt advanced degrees of knowledge. 


Other arts and profeſſions may be neg-+ 


lected to a certain point, and the ſtate be 
not remarkably the worſe for it. But the 
caſe is otherwiſe with the employments 
which require wiſdom and conduct, as 


they give movement to the whole body of 


the ſtate, and having a greater ſhare of au- 


of 
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of the government, and the happineſs of 
the public. Now it is virtue alone which 
enables a man to diſcharge the offices of a 
ſtate with credit, It is the good diſpoſi- 
tions of the heart, that diſtinguiſh him from 
the reſt of mankind, and by conſtituting 
his real merit, make him alſo a fit inſtru- 
ment for procuring the welfare of ſociety. 
It is virtue which gives him the taſte of 
true and ſolid glory, inſpires him with love 
to his country, and motives to ſerve it 
well; and which teaches him alſo to pre- 
fer the public good to his own private in- 
tereſt; to think nothing neceſſary but his 
duty, nothing comfortable but the teſti- 
mony of his own conſcience, nor any thing 
ſhameful but what is vicious. It is virtue 
which makes him difintereſted ; and ſecures 
his liberty, which raiſes him above flattery, 
menaces, reproaches, and misfortunes ; 
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which prevents his giving way to injuſtice, 
however mighty and formidable it might 


be; and which habituates him in all his 


proceedings, to have a view of the laſting 
and incorruptible judgment of poſterity, 
and never prefer before it the faint glim- 
merings of a falſe glory, which will va- 
mſh like ſmoke, at the end of his days.— 


Theſe then are the ends which good maſ- 


ters purpoſe in the education of youth.— 
They put a ſmall value upon the ſciences, 

unleſs they lead to virtue. They- look 
upon an immenſe erudition as inconſider- 
able, if unattended with probity. It is 
the honeſt man they prefer to the learned; 

and laying before their ſcholars the mol! 
beautiful paſſages of antiquity, they ſtrive 
leſs to enlarge their capacity than to make 


them virtuous, good children, good fathers, | 
good friends, and good citizens, 
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| INVENTION S ART, 


THEIR WORTH, 
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Many things which cannot be effected 

by ſtrength, or by the old way of enterpriz- 
ing, may yet be brought about by ſome 

new and untried means. A man of ſagacity 
and penetration, upon encountering a dif- 
ficulty or two, does not immediately de- 
ſpair, but if he cannot ſucceed one way, 
employs his wit and ingenuity another; 
and to avoid and get over an impediment, 
makes no ſcruple of ſtepping out of the 


path of his forefathers. Since our happi- 
| neſs, 
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neſs, next to the regulation of our minds, 
depends altogether upon our having and 
enjoying the conveniences of life, why 
ſhould we ſtand upon ceremonies about 
the method of obtaining them, or pay any 
deference to antiquity upon the ſcore? 
Tf almoſt every age had not exerted itſelf 
in ſome new improvements of its own, we 
ſhould want a thouſand arts, or at leaſt 


mnny degrees of perfection in every art, 


of which we are at preſent in poſſeſſion.— 
The invention of any thing which is more 


commodious for the mind or body, than 


"what was in uſe before, | ought to be em- 


" braced readily, and the projection of it 
: diſtinguiſhed with 2 ſuitable encourage- 


ment. 
The man who enriches the preſent fund 
of knowledge with ſome new and uſeful 


ſea, 
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ſea, diſcovers, as it were, an unknown 
land, and imports an additional trade into 

.* E i a 
his own country. 
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 COVETOUSNESS. © 


Or all the vices to which mankind are 
ſubject, none is of ſo conſiderable duration 
as covetouſneſs. All others leave us, or 
we leave them, when old age overtakes us; 
but this, too often, goes with us from this 
world to the next. It is ſurpriſing to 
conſider, that a perſon labouring under 
the infirmities incident to old age, and 
drawing near his grave, Would ſtill carp 

and 
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be ſerviceable to him, and which if acqui- 


the vicious, and many other ways capaci- 


and be anxious, for what can by no means 


red muſt very ſoon be parted with. This 
is like a thief robbing at the gallows; or a 


ſhipwrecked mariner loading himſelf with 
weights, which the more ſpeedily fink him. 


But ſuch 1s the reſtleſs temper of many 
perſons ; they can not be ſatisfed, though 
they enjoy more than enough. Auguſtus | 
repreſented how fooliſh and unreaſonable 
this vice was, to his favourite Mecænas, 
by ſhewing him that fix feet in length and 
two in breadth, of earth, was the whole 


portion of the greateſt monarch, Never- 


theleſs, riches, when honeſtly acquired, 


and religiouſly applied, are great bleſſings; 


they enable the poſſeſſor of them to do 


much good in the world, by relieving the 


poor, inſtructing the ignorant, reclaiming 


tate 
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tate hum to be the inſtrument of God's ho- 
nour, by being a public benefactor to 
mankind. But when riches are gotten by 
diſhoneſt means, and applied to wicked 


_ purpoſes, they are then a great evil: as 


being capable of doing much milchief.— 
However acquired, they ought to be right- 
ly uſed; either juſtly, in-ſatisfying the de- 


mands of thoſe who have a property in 


them, or charitably, by diſtribution to 
thoſe who need them: never to be coveted 
for their own ſake, nor hoarded for our 


humour; but religiouſly managed for the 


glory of him who gave them, U 
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Coumorry ; is very often fatal in its 


conſequences, and pernicious in its effects. 


Could we pry into all the myſteries of na- 
ture, fathom the profundity of the vaſt 


abyſs, find out the moſt ſecret things of 
the earth, and with a ſtaff walk to heaven, 
even ſomething would be yet wanting to 
complete our deſires. Happineſs is not 
fully attainable in this world, but 1s re- 


| ſerved for a better. Yet knowledge, as 
far as it may be uſeful, makes life very 


agreeable, Arts and ſciences delight the 
mind; 
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mind; and a ſtudious application to buſi- 
neſs in youth makes age comfortable. In- 
duſtry is ever commendable, and if our 
condition be low, it is our duty, by all ho- 
neſt means we can contrive, to advance 
ourſelves: among which none is more 
likely than learning, which is an ornament 
to mankind. Sloth is ever deteftable ; 
idleneſs ever procures poverty, and lazi- 
neſs want; yet an unſettled mind rarely 
has peace, or an ungovernable diſpoſition 
ſatisfaction. A bee in a bottle may labour 
for its enlargemefit, but to little purpoſe; 
ſo the mind of man, intent on things vain 
or contrary to his nature, may be full of, 
inquietude; and never gain his end. A 
diſpoſition calm and ſerene, founded on 
virtue and knowledge; an induſtrious en- 
deavour to diſcharge the duties of our re- 
ſpective — and à firm reliance on 


G Providence 
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providence for our ſupport under all dif. 


ficulties, will make us more happy than 


the poſſeſſion of the Indies. 


Contentment is a conſtant ſtore ; 
Defires what's fit, and nothing more, 


FRIENDSHIP. 


MANY have talked of the perpetuity of 
friendſhip, of invincible conſtancy, and 
unalienable kindneſs; and ſome examples 


have been ſeen of men, who have conti- 
nued faithful to their earlieſt choice, and 
whoſe affection has predominated over 

changes of fortune and contrariety of opi- 


nion. But theſe inſtances are memorable, 


becau ſe 


— 
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becauſe they are rare. The friendſhip 
which is to be practiſed by common mor- 
tals, muſt take its riſe from mutual plea- 
ſure, and muſt end when the power ceaſes 
of delighting each other. But it ought to 
be the duty of every ſocial being, and in- 
deed there is a neceſſity for it, to endea- 
vour to make friendſhip firm and laſting. 
Now, to this purpoſe, nothing is ſo re- 
quiſite as a ſtrict obſervance of the rules 
of honour and generoſity; for the very 
life and ſoul of friendſhip ſubſiſts upon 
mutual benevolence, upon conferring and 
receiving mutual obligations. A ſtingy 
reſerved behaviour ſtarves it; it ought to 
be free, open and communicative, without 
the leaſt tincture of ſuſpicion or diſtruſt. 
For jealouſy in friendſhip is a certain in- 
dication of a falſe heart; though in love it 
may be the diſtinguiſhing mark of a good 


One, 
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one. Nor is how any thing nds chi- 
merical, or romantic in this notion; for if 
we examine, we ſhall find that reaſon will 
confirm the truth, and experience will 
evince the utility of it. He that hopes 
for aſſiſtance or accommodation in any ex- 
igency, or time of misfortune, muſt lay in 
a proviſion for it, by watching the neceſ- 
ſities of his acquaintances, and relieving 
the moſt deſerving of them in their wants, 
by a ready and willing contribution. By 
theſe means, gratitude, which is never 
wanting to an honeſt mind, will ſecure us 
a reſonable fund of retribution and rever- 
hon; and all the favours we beſtow, will, 
like the tide of a river, in due ſeaſon, flow 
back again upon us. But the molt fatal 
diſeaſe of friendſhip is gradual decay or 
diſlike hourly incxeaſed by cauſes too flen- 
der for complain; ; and too numerous for 
removal, 
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e Thoſe . are angry may be 
reconciled; thoſe who have been injured 
may receive a recompene; but when the 
deſire of pleafing and willingneſs to be 
pleaſed are ſilently diminiſhed, the renewal 
of friendſhip is hopeleſs; as, when the vi- 
tal powers fink into languor, there is ng 
longer any need 1 the phy ſician. | 
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PRECEPT & EXAMPLE. 


How few parents are there, who are 
ſufficiently careful and circumſpect in 
what they do in the preſence of their chil- 
dren, or who are willing to reſtrain them- 
ſelves from all diſcourſe, that may inſtill 
falſe notions into them? have they not 
continually the commendations of ſuch 
perſons in their ears, as poſſeſs great eſtates, 
have large attendance, fine houſes, ſump- 
tuous furniture, &c. And does not all. 
this amount to a public approbation, and 
a voice far more dangerous than that of 
the ſyrens in the fable, which, after all, 
| were heard no farther than the neighbour- 


hood 
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hood of the rock they dwell in, whereas 
this reaches into every town, and almoſt 
into every houſe. Nothing is ſaid before 
children without effect. One word of eſ- 
teem or admiration of riches fallen from 
the father, is enough to create a paſſion 
for them in the ſon, which will grow up 
with his years, and perhaps be never ex- 
tinguiſhed. To all theſe deluding en- 
chantments, it is neceſſary that a voice be 
oppoſed, which ſhall make itſelf heard 

amidſt the cries of dangerous opinions, and 
diſperſe all theſe falſe prejudices. Youth 
have need of a faithful and conſtant moni- 
tor, an advocate which ſhall plead 'with 
them the cauſe of truth, honeſty and rea- 
ſon; which ſhall point out to them the 
miſtakes which prevail in moſt of the diſ- 
courſes of mankind, and lay before them 


certain rules whereby to diſcern them.— 
| But 
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But who muſt this monitor be? The 
maſter who has the care of their education? 
And ſhall he make ſet leſſons to inftru& 
them on this head? At the very name 
of leſſons they take the alarm, keep them- 
felves upon their guard, and fhut their 
ears to all he cat! fay, as though he were 
laying ſnares to entrap them; They muſt 
therefore have mafters who can he under 
no ſuſpicion or diſtruſt. To heal or pre- 
ſerre them from the contagion of the pre- 
ſent age, we muſt carry them back into 
other countries and times, and oppoſe the 
opinions and examples of the great men of 
antiquity, to the falſe principles and ill 
examples which carry away the greateſt 
part of mankind. They will readily give 
ear to lectures that ate made by a Camil- 
tas, a Scipio, or a Cyrus; and fuch in- 
firuQions concealed, atid in à manner dif- 
guiſed 


E 
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guiſed under the name of ſtories, will 
7 make a deeper impreſſion upon them, as 
they ſeem leſs deſigned, and as it were, ac- 

cidentally thrown before them. 


WHEREIN | 
REAL GREATNESS CONSISTS.. 


— 


 WhyHaTEvER is external to a man, 
whatever may be common to good and 
bad, does not make him truly valuable. 
We muſt judge of a man by the heart. 
Thence proceed great deſi gns, great acti- 
ons and great virtues. Solid glory, which 
cannot be imitated by pride, nor equalled 
by Pomp, reſides i in the ſource of perſonal 
H qualifications 


* 
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Feen and {the ſentiments. To 
be good, liberal, beneficent and generous; 
to value riches only for the ſake of diſtri- 
buting them, places of truſt for the ſervice 
of our country, power and credit to be in 
a condition to ſuppreſs vice and reward 
virtue; to be really good without endea- 
vouring to appear fo; to bear poverty 
nobly, to ſuffer injuries and affronts with 
patience; to ſtifle reſentments, and do all 
ſorts of good offices to an enemy, when 
we have it in our power to be revenged of 


tim; this 1s what makes a man mY great, 
and really deſerving of eſteem. Take 


away probity from the moſt eminent acti- 


* 
T2 


ons, the moſt valuable diſpoſitions, and 


what are they but objects of contempt.— 
Is the drunkenneſs of Alexander, his inſa- 
tiable thirſt after praiſe and flattery, the 
murder of his beſt friends, conſiſtent with 

8 „ the 
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the character of a great and good prince. 
And, on the other hand, when we read in 
hiſtory any actions of liberality, generoſity, 
clemency, diſintereſtedneſs, or forgetfulneſs 
of injuries, is it in our power to refuſe 
them our eſteem and admiration; and do 

we not find ourſelves affected, after ſo ma- 
ny ages paſt, with the bare recital of them ? 
Is it poſhble to reſiſt the impreſſions they 
make upon our hearts? It is the voice and 

teſtimony of an upnght, found, and pure 

nature, not yet corrupted by ill examples 
and bad principles, which ſhould be the 
rule of our judgments, and in a manner 
the baſis of real greatneſs. 


k. 
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AN IMAGE OF 


THE REGAL OFFICE. 


— 


MEN ſeldom form to themſelves a right 
judgment of true glory, and the duties eſ- 
ſential to regal power. The ſcripture 
only gives us a full idea of them, and this 
it does under the ſimile of a very large 
and ſtrong tree, whole top reaches to hea- 
ven, and whoſe branches extend to the ex- 
tremities of the earth. As its foliage is 
very abundant, and it is bowed down with 
fruit, it conſtitutes the ornament and feli- 
city of the plains around it. It ſupplies 
-n grateful ſhade, and a ſecure retreat to 
L V 
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beaſts of every kind : animals, both wild 
and tame, are ſafely lodged under its hoſ- 
pitable branches; the birds of heaven 
_ dwell in the boughs of it, and it ſupplies 

food to all living creatures. Can there be 
a more Juſt or more inſtructive idea of the 
kingly office, whoſe true grandeur and ſo- 

lid glory does not conſiſt in that ſplen- 
dour, pomp, and magnificence which ſur- 
round it; nor in that reverence and exte- 
rior homage which are paid it by ſubjects; 
but in the real ſervices and ſolid advanta- 
ges it procures to nations, whoſe ſupport, 
defence, ſecurity and aſylum it forms, at 
the ſame time that it is the fruitful ſource 
of terreſtrial bleſſings of every kind; eſpe- 
cially with regard to the poor and weak, 
who ought to find, beneath the ſhade and 
protection of royalty, a ſweet peace and 


tranquillity not to be interrupted or dil- 
turbed; 
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turbed; whilſt * n. bimielf fork 
 fiees his eaſe, and experiences alone thoſe 
ſtorms and tempeſts from which he ſhelters 


all others. 


HISTORY, 


3 — 4 


Ir is not without reaſon that hiſtory has 
ever been looked upon as the light of ages, 
the depoſitory of events, the faithful wit- 
neſs of truth, the ſource of prudence and 
good counſel, and the rule of conduct and 
15 manners. Confined, without it, to the 
bounds of the age and the country in 
which we live, and ſhut up in the narrow 
Circles of ſuch branches of knowledge as 
are peculiar to us, and within the limits of 
CC our 
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our own private reflections; we remain al- 
ways in a kind of infancy, which leaves us 
ſtrangers to the reſt of the world, and pro- 


foundly ignorant of all that has gone be- 


fore us, or even now ſurrounds us. What 
is the fmall number of years that makes 


up the longeſt hfe? Or what the extent 
of country which we are able to poſſeſs or 
travel over, but an imperceptible point, in 


compariſon to the vaſt regions of the uni- 
verſe, and the long feries of ages which 


have ſucceeded onę another ſince the cre- 


ation of the world ? and yet all that we are 
capable of knowing muſt be limited to this 
imperceptible point, unleſs we call in the 


ſtudy of hiſtory to our affiſtance, which 
opens to us every age and every country, 
keeps up a correſpondence betwixt us and 
the greateſt men of antiquity; ſets all 
Ul actions * our eyes, all their 


achievements, 
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achievements, their virtues, ' and their 
faults. Hiſtory may properly be called. 
the common {ſchool of mankind, equally 
open and uſeful both to the great and 
ſmall, to princes and ſubjects, but more 
neceſſary to princes and great men than all 
the world beſides. For how can awful 
truth approach them amidſt the crowd of 
flatterers which ſurrounds them, and which 


are continually commending and admiring 


them, or, in other words, corrupting and 

poiſoning their hearts and underſtandings? 
How can truth make her feeble voice be 
heard among ſuch tumult and confuſion? 
How venture to lay before them the du- 
ties and ſlaveries of royalty? How, ſhow. 
them wherein their true glory conſiſts, 
and repreſent to them, that if they will 
but look back to. the origin of their inſti- 


tution, they may eaſily find they were 
made 


cats, Bs. 
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made for the people, and not the people 
for them? Theſe ſervices, which are ſo 
neceſſary and important, can not be paid 
them, but by the aſſiſtance of hiſtory, 
which alone has the power of ſpeaking 
freely to them, and the right of placing an 
abſolute judgment upon the actions of 
princes. They may extol their abilities, 
ſet off their underſtandings or courage, 
and boaſt of their exploits and conqueſts 
as much as they pleaſe; if they have no 


foundation for all this in truth and juſtice, 


hiſtory will ſecretly condemn them under 
borrowed names. The greateſt number 
of the moſt famous conquerors, they will 
ſee, are treated as public plagues, the ene- 
mies of mankind, and the robbers of nati- 
ons; who, hurried on by a blind and reſt- 
leſs ambition, carry deſolation from coun- 
try to country, and, like an inundation of 

| 1 | | fire, 
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fire, ravage all that 8 wad jn che way. 
They will ſee a Caligula, a Nero, and a 
Domitian, who were praiſed to exceſs du- 
ring their lives, become the horror and ex- 
ecration of mankind after their death: 
whereas, Titus, Trajan, Antonius, and 
Marcu Aurelius, are till looked upon as 
the delights of the world, for having made 
uſe of their power only to do good. Thus, 
hiſtory is to them a tribunal raiſed in their 
life time, like that which was formerly 
erected among the Egyptians, where prin- 
ces, like private men, were tried and con- 
demned after their death ; and that hence 
they may learn before- hte the | ſentence. 
that will for ever be paſſed upon r re- 
putation. It is hiſtory, which fixes the 
ſeat of immortality upon actions truly 
great, and ſets a mark of infamy on vices, 
which no after ages can efface, It is by 
„ ; hiſtory, 
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hiſtory, that miſtaken merit and oppreſſed 
virtue, appeal to the uncorruptible tribu- 
nal of poſterity, which grants them the 
juſtice their on age has ſometimes refuſed 
them; and which, without reſpect of per- 
ſons, and the fear of a power which is no 
more, condemns the unjuſt abuſe of au- 
thority with an inexorable ſeverity.— 
There is no age or condition which may 
not draw the ſame advantages from hiſtory ; 
and what has been ſaid of princes and con- 
querors, comprehends likewiſe, in ſome 
meaſure, all perſons in power, whether 
miniſters of ſtate, generals, magiſtrates, 
prelates, maſters, &c. m a word, all who 
have authority over others. For ſome- 
times thoſe, in very limited ſtations, have 
more pride, haughtineſs and humour, than 
even kings, and carry their deſpotic diſ- 
| poktions and arbitrary power to a greater | 


_ length. 
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length. Hiſtory therefore is of great ad- 
vantage, to lay uſeful leſſons before them 

all, and preſent them with a faithful mir- 
ror of their duties and obligations, and 
thus let them know, that they are all con- 
ſtituted for the ſake of their inferiors, and 
not their inferiors for them. 
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POWER OF HABIT. 


Ir has been the endeayour of all thoſe, 
whom the world has reſpected for ſuperior 


wiſdom, to perſuade man to be acquainted 


with himſelf, to learn his own power and 
his own weakneſs, to obſerve by what evils 
he is moſt dangerouſly beſet, and by what 
temptations moſt eafily overcome. This 
counſel has been often given with ſerious 
dignity, and often received with appear- 
ance of conviction ; but as very few can 


| ſearch deep into their owl minds withoet 


meeting what they wiſh to hide from them- 
ſelyes, ſcarce any man perſiſts in cultiva- 
ting 
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ting ſuch diſagreeable acquaintance, but 
draws the veil again between his eyes and 
his heart, leaves his paſſions and appetites 
as he found them, and yet adviſes others 
to look into themſelves. This is the com- 


mon reſult of inquiry, even among them 


that endeavour to grow wiſer or better, 
but this endeavour 1s very far from being 


frequent. The greater part of the multi- 


tudes that ſwarm upon the earth has never 
been diſturbed by ſuch uneaſy curioſity, 


but deliver themſelves up to buſineſs, or 


to pleaſure, plunge into the current of life, 
whether placid or turbulent, 'and paſs on 
from one point of proſpect to another, at- 


tentive rather to any thing than the ſtate 


of their minds; ſatisfied, at an eaſy rate, 


with an opinion, that they are no worſe 
than others, that every man muſt mind 


his own intereſt, or that their pleaſures 
1 „ any 


r 
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only hurt themſelves, and are therefore no 


proper ſubjects of cenſure. Some, how- 
ever, there are, whom the intruſion of 
ſcruples, the recollection of better notions, 


or the latent reprehenſion of good exam- 


ples, will not ſuffer to live entirely con- 


tented with their own conduct; theſe are 
forced to pacify the mutiny of reaſon with 
fair promiſes, and quiet their thoughts 


with deſigns of calling all their actions to 


review, and planning a new ſcheme for 
the time-to come. But there is nothing 
which we eſtimate ſo fallaciouſly as the 
force of our reſolutions, nor any fallacy 
which we ſo unwillingly and tardily de- 


tet. He that has reſolved a thouſand 


times, and a thouſand times deſerted his. 
own purpoſe, yet ſuffers no. abatement of 
his confidence, but ſtill believes. himfelf 
his own maſter; and thinks himſelf able 
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by innate vigour of tout. to preſs forward 

to his end, through all the obſtructions 

that 1 inconveniences or delights « can put in 

his way. | | 

That this miſtake ſhould prevail for a 
time, is very natural. When conviction 
is preſent, and temptation out of fight, we 
do not eaſily conceive how any reaſonable 
being can deviate from his true intereſt.— 
What ought to be done while it yet hangs 
only in ſpeculation, is ſo plain and cer- 
tain, that there i is no place for doubt; the 
whole ſoul yields itſelf to the predomi- 
nance of truth, and readily determines to 
do what, when the time of action comes, : 
will be at laſt omitted. It is not common 

8 to charge the difference betwixt promiſe 
and performance, betwixt profeſſion and 
reality, upon deſign and ſtudied deceit; 


But the truth is, that there is very little 
hppocriſy 
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hypocriſy in the world; we do not ſo of- 


ten endeavour or wiſh to impoſe upon 


others as ourſelves; we reſolve to do right, 
we hope to keep our reſolutions, we . de- 


clare them to confirm our own hopes, and 
fix our own inconſtancies by calling wit- 
neſſes of our actions; but at laſt habit 


prevails, and thoſe whom we invited to 


our triumph, laugh at our defeat. Cuſ- 
tom 1s commonly too ſtrong for the moſt 
reſolute reſolver, though furniſhed for the 


aſſault with all the weapons of philoſophy. 
Thoſe who are in the power of evil habits 


muſt conquer them as they can; and con- 
quered they muſt be, or neither wiſdom 
nor happineſs can be attained; but thoſe 


who are not yet ſubject to their influence, 


may, by timely caution preſerve their free- 


dom; they may effeQually reſolve to 


eſcape the tyrant, whom they will . "oo 


vainly reſolve to conquer. 
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NECESSARIES & SUPERFLU- 
1TIES. 


Is ON is common, and gold is rare. Iron 
contributes ſo much to ſupply the wants 
of nature, that its uſe conſtitutes much of 
the difference betwixt poliſhed and ſavage 
life, betwixt the ſtate of him that ſlumbers 
in European palaces, and him that ſhelters 


himſelf in the cavities of a rock from the 


chilneſs of the ni ight, or the violence of 


the ſtorm. Gold can never be hardened 
into ſaws or axes; it can neither furniſh 
inſtruments of manufacture, nor utenfils 


of agriculture; its only quality is to ſhine, 
and 
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and the value of its luſtre ariſes from its 
| ſcarcity. Throughout the whole circle, 
both of natural and moral life, neceſſaries 
are as iron, and ſuperfluities as gold.— 
What we really need we may readily ob- 
tain: : ſo readily that far the greater part | 
of mankind has, in the wantonneſs of 
abundance, confounded natural with arti- 
ficial defires, and invented neceſſities for 
the ſake of employment, becauſe the mind 
is impatient of inaction, and life is ſuſtain- 
ed with ſo little labour, that the tediouſ- 
neſs of idle time cannot otherwiſe be ſup- 
ported. Thus plenty is the original cauſe 
of many of our needs; and even the po- 
verty, which is ſo frequent and diſtreſsful 
in civilized nations, proceeds often from 
that change of manners which opulence 
has produced. N ature makes us poor on- 


Iy when We want | neceſſaries, but cuſtom | 
gives 
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gives the name of poverty to the want of 
ſuperfluities. When Socrates paſſed 
through ſhops of toys and ornaments, he 
cried out, how many things are here which 
I do not need! And the ſame exclama- 
tion may every man make who ſurveys 
the common accommodations of life. Su- 
perfluity and difficulty begin together.— 
To dreſs food for the ſtomach is eaſy ; the 
art is, to irritate the palate when the ſto- 
mach is ſufficed, A rude hand may build 
walls, form roofs and lay floors, and pro- 
vide all that warmth and ſecurity require; 
we only call the nicer, artificers to carve 
the cornice, or to paiut the ceilings. — 
Such dreſs as may enable the body to 
endure the different ſeaſons, the moſt 
unlightened nations have been able 
to procure; but the work of ſcience be- 
gins in the ambition of diſtinction, in va- 
iations 
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riations of faſhion, and emulation of ele- 
gance. Corn grows with eaſy culture; 
the gardener s experiments are only em- 


ployed to exalt the flavours of fruits, and 


brighten the colours of flowers. Even of 


knowledge, thoſe parts are moſt eaſy which 


are generally neceſſary. The intercourſe 
of ſociety is maintained without the ele- 
gancies of language. Figures, criticiſms, 
and refinements, are the work of thoſe 
whom idleneſs makes weary of themſelves, 


The commerce of the world is carried 


on by eaſy methods of computation.— 
Subtilty and ſtudy are required only when 


queſtions are invented merely to puzzle, 


and calculations are extended to ſhew the 
{kill of the calculator, The light of the 
ſun 1s equally beneficial to him whoſe eyes 
tell him that it moves, and to him whoſe 
reaſon perſuades him that it ſtands ſtill; 
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and plants grow with the ſame luxuriance 
whether we ſuppoſe earth/or water the pa- 
rent of vegetation. | 


THE EARTH, | 


TEE world may be conſidered as one 
vaſt manſion, where man has been admit- 


ted to enjoy, to admire, and to be grate- c 
ful. The firſt deſires of ſavage nature are 1 
merely to gratify the importunities of ſen- 1 
ſual appetite, and to negle& the contem- 1 
plation of things, barely ſatisfied with their a 
enjoyment: the beauties of nature, and all f 
the wonders of creation, have but little f. 


charms for a being taken up in obviating 
the wants of ehe day, and a anxious for pre- 
carious 
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carious ſubſiſtence. Thoſe philoſophers, 
therefore, who have teſtified ſuch ſurprize 
at the want of curioſity in the ignorant, 
ſeem not to conſider that they are uſually 
employed in making proviſion of a more 
important nature; in providing rather for 
the neceſſities than the amuſements of life. 
It is not till our more preſſing wants are 
ſufficiently ſupplyed, that we can attend 
to the calls of curioſity; ſo that in every 
age ſcientific refinement has been the lateſt 


effort of human induſtry. But human cu- 


nolity, though, at firſt, flowly excited, be- 
ing at laſt poſſeſſed of leifare for indulging 
its propenſity, becomes one of the greateſt 
amufements of life, and gives higher ſatis- 
factions than what even the ſenſes can -af- 


ford. A man of this diſpoſition turns all 


nature into a magnificent theatre, replete 
with objects of wonder and ſurprize, and 


fitted. 


THE . 


23 


ä | . fitted up chiefly for * happineſs and en- 
[i tertainment: he induſtriouſly examines 

all things, from the minuteſt inſect to the 
moſt finiſhed animal; and, when his li- 

mited organs can no longer make the dif- 

on new re Nothing, * can 
be more auguſt and ſtriking than the idea 
1 which his reaſon, aided by his imagination, 
j N furniſhes of the univerſe around him.— 
| Aſtronomers tell us, that this earth which 
| we inhabit forms but a very minute part 
1n that great aſſemblage of bodies of winch 
the whole 1s compoſe. 


It is a million of times leſs than the ſun, 
by which it is enlightened. The planets 
alſo, which, like it, are ſubordinate to the 
ſan's influence, exceed the earth one thou- 
ſand times in magnitude. Theſe, which 
. POR at firſt ſuppoſed to wander in the 
i Heavens 
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heavens without any fixed path, and that 


took their name from their apparent devi- 


ations, have long been found to perform 
their circuits with great exactneſs and ſtrict 


regularity. They have been diſcovered as 


forming with our earth a ſyſtem of bodies 
circulating round the ſun, all obedient to 
one law, and impelled * one common 


influence. 
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 SUPERIORITY OF MAN. 


e 


MAN is lord of all the ſublunary crea- 
tion; the howling ſavage, the winding ſer- 
pent, with all the untameable and rebelli- 


ous offspring of nature, are deſtroyed in 


the conteſt, or driven to a diſtance from 
his habitations. The extenſive and tem- 
peſtuous ocean, inſtead of limiting or di- 


viding his power, only ſerves to aſſiſt his 


induſtry, and enlarge the ſphere of his en- 


joyments. 


Its billows, and its monſters, inſtead of 
preſenting a ſcene of terror, only call up 
the courage of this little intrepid being; 


and the greateſt dangers that man now 
fears 
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fears on the deep, is from his fellow crea- 
tures! Indeed, when we conſider the hu- 
man race as nature has formed them, there 
is but very little of the habitable globe 
that ſeems made for them. But when we 
conſider them as accumulating the expe- 
rience of ages, in commanding the earth, 
there is nothing ſo great, or ſo terrible. 
What a poor contemptible being is the 
naked ſavage, ſtanding on the beach of the 
ocean, and trembling at its tumults! How 
little capable is he of converting its terrors 
into benefits; or of ſaying, behold an ele- 
ment made wholly for my enjoyment !— 


He conſiders it as an angry Deity, and 


pays it the homage of ſubmiſſion. But it 
is very different when he has exerciſed his 
mental powers; when he has learned to 
find his own ſuperiority, and to make it 


ſubſervient to his commands. It is then 
that 
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that his dignity begins to appear, and that 
the true Deity is juſtly praiſed for having 

been mindful of man; for having given 
him the earth for his habitation, and the 
ſea for an inheritance. 


or THE 
VARIOUS RANKS IN SOCIAL 
LIFE, 


| EVERY one muſt agree that man was 
not made for himſelf only ; but for ſociety, 
We are all of us dependent one upon an- 
other even for the neceſſaries of life; every 
thing we ſtand in need of is readily ob- 
tained, but it is always at the expence of 

oF oy. another 
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another's labour; by which, man is as it 
were forced into a ſtate of ſociety. Com- 
mon intereſt tells him that it is neceſſary 


to his exiſtence that he forms connections, 


and leagues himſelf with his fellow crea- 
tures. There is a natural inequality or 
diverſity among men that fits them for ſo- 
ciety, enables them to fill up all the dif- 
ferent offices of poliſhed life, and forms 
their varied abilities, nay, even their par- 
ticular defects and wants, into a firm band 


and union. 


Where the arrangement of theſe varied 


attributes in man is conducted in ſociety 


by the views of nature, or the dictates of 
revelation which explain and enforce them, 
there the feeelings and intereſts of the weak- 
er, or inferior members, are conſulted 
equally with thoſe of the ſtronger or ſu- 


perior, Each man takes that ftation for 
which 
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which nature intended him; and his rights 
are fenced around, and his claims are re- 
ſtrained, by laws preſcribed by the author 
of nature: for He is the only rightful le- 
giſlator; and human regulations are in a 
moral ſenſe binding, only when they can 
be traced immediately, or in principle to 
this pure origin, As the Creator of man 
had the general improvement and happi- 
neſs of the race in view, every law that 
reſpects him muſt ſuppoſe an inattention 
to this purpoſe of his being, and therefore 
can not regard the intereſt of one at the 
expence of another. All, as far as 1s con- 
ſiſtent with general good, mult be left to 
the free uſe of their powers and acquiſi- 
tions, or of life, liberty and property. In 
the uſe of theſe within the limits of law, 
conſiſts the only equality that can take 


place among men; and it is evident that 
the 


i 
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the extent of this uſe muſt vary according 


to the different ſituation of each indivi- 
dual, and the capacity, or power of exer- 
tion, which he poſſeſſes, and farther muſt 
be affected by the ſtate of improvement, 
that the community, of which he is a 
member has attained. Oppoled to this 
law of nature, and of God, that gives and 
ſecures to every man the rights adapted to 


his particular ſtation in ſociety, ſtands the. 


artificial, or unnatural relation of maſter 
and ſlave; where power conſtitutes right; 
where according to. the degrees of his ca- 
pacity of coercion, every man becomes his 
_ own legiſlator, and eres his intereſt or 
his caprice into a law, regulating his con- 
duct to his neighbour. And as the one 
draws its origin from the heavenly foun- 
tain of benevolence, ſo the other may be 
traced to the infernal enemy of all Good- 


nels, 
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neſs. For here no mutual benefit is con- 
ſulted, but every wiſh, every feeling, is 
ſubmitted to the mandate of a ſelfiſh ty- 
rant. Yet the influence of this luſt for 
acting the maſter has been ſo univerſal, 
and has obtained ſo long, as to oblige us 
alſo, in principle, to deduce it immediately 
from that love of power, which, within the 
boundaries preſcribed by nature, makes a 
part of our conſtitution ; it not being pol- 
fible to account for its having ſo generally 
prevailed, on any other ſuppoſition than 
its being an abuſe of what is natural to 
mankind, excited and cheriſhed in them 
by an enemy to their virtue and happineſs. 
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THE UNHAPPINESS CONSEQUENT ON THE 
NEGLECT OF 


Early improving the Mind. 


Trszrt is not a greater inlet to miſery 
and vices of all kinds, than not knowing 
how to paſs our vacant hours. For what 
remains to be done, when the firſt part of 
their lives, who are not brought up to any 
manual employment, is ſlipt away without 
an acquired reliſh for reading, or taſte for 


| other rational ſatisfactions? Should they 


purſue their pleaſures? But to ſay no- 


thing of religion, common prudence will 
warn them to tie up the wheel, as they 


M begin 
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begin to go down the hill of life. Shall 
they then apply themſelves to their ſtu- 

dies? Alas! the ſeed time is already paſt; | 
the enterpriſing and ſpirited ardour of 
youth being over, without having been 
applied to thoſe valuable purpoſes. for 
which it was given, all ambition of excel- 
ling upon generous and laudable princi- 
ples quite ſtagnates. If they have not 
ſome poor expedient to deceive the time, 
or rather to deceive themfelves, the length 
of a day will ſeem tedious to them, who, 
perhaps, have the unreaſonableneſs to 
complain of the fhortneſs of life in general. 
When the former part of our life has been 
nothing but vanity, the latter end of it 
can be nothing but vexation. In ſhort, 
we muſt be miſerable without ſome em- 
ployment to fix, or ſome amuſement to 


* our thoughts: : the er we can- 
not 
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not command in all places, nor reliſh at 
all times; and therefore there is an abſo- 


late neceffity for the former. We may 


purſue this or that new pleaſure; we may 
be fond for a while of a hew acquiſition; : 
but when the graces of novelty are worn 
off, and the briſkneſs of our deſire is over, 
the tranſition is very quick and ſudden, 
from an eager fondneſs to 4 cool indiffer- 
ence. Hence there is a reſtleſs agitation 
in our minds, ſtill craving for ſomething 
new, ſtill unſatisfied with it, when poſſeſ- 
ſed; till melancholy increaſes, as we ad- 
vance in years, like ſhadows lengthening 
towards the cloſe of the day. 


How much otherwiſe is it with thoſe, 
who have laid up an inexhauſtible fund 
of knowledge! When a man has been 
laying out that time in the purſuit of ſome 


great and important truth, which others 
waſte 
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waſte in a circle of gay follies, he is con- 
ſcious of having acted up to the dignity of 
his nature; and from that conſciousneſs, 
there reſults that ſerene complacency, 
which, though not ſo violent, is much 
preferable to the pleaſures of the animal 
life. He can travel on from ſtrength to 
ſtrength, for, in literature as in war, each 
new conqueſt which he gains, impowers 
him to puſh his conqueſts {till farther, and 


to enlarge the empire of his reaſon : thus 


he is ever in a progreſſive Rate, ſtill mak- 
ing new acquirements, ſtill animated with | 
hopes of tuture diſcoveries, 
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GENTLENESS 
RECOMMENDED ON CONSIDERATION OF OUR 


OWN INTEREST, 


WHATEVER ends a good man can 
be ſuppoled to purſue, gentleneſs will be 
found to favour them: it prepoſſeſſes and 
wins every heart; it perſuades, when every 
other argument fails; often diſarms the 
fierce, and melts the ſtubborn. Whereas, 
harſhneſs confirms the oppoſition it would 
ſubdue - and, of an indifferent perſon, 
creates an enemy. He who could over- 
look an injury committed in the colliſion 
of intereſts, will long and ſeverely reſent 

Me EEE - 
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the ſlights of a contemptuous behaviour, 
To a man of gentleneſs, the world is ge- 
nerally diſpoſed to aſcribe every other 
good quality. The higher endowments of 
the mind we admire at a diſtance, and 
when any impropriety of behaviour ac- 
companies them, we admire without love: 
they are like ſome of the diſtant ſtars, the 
beneficial influence of which reaches not 
to us. Whereas, of the influence of gen- 
tleneſs, all in ſome degree partake, and 
therefore all love it. A man of this cha- 
rafter, riſes in the world without ſtruggle, 
and flouriſhes without envy. His misfor- 
tunes are univerſally lamented, and his 


Mey are quay forgiven. 


But whatever may 'be the effect of this 
virtue on our external condition, its iniflu⸗ 
ence on our internal enjoyment is certain 


and powerful. That inward tranquillity = 
| which 
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which it promotes, is the firſt requiſite to 
every pleaſurable feeling. It is the calm 
and clear atmoſphere, the ſerenity and 
| ſunſhine of the mind. When benignity 

and gentleneſs reign within, we are always 
leaſt in hazard of being ruffled from with- 
out; every perſon, and every occurrence, 
is beholden in the moſt favourable light. 
But let ſome clouds of diſguſt and ill hu- 
mour gather on the mind, and immediately 
the ſcene changes: nature ſeems trans- 
formed; and the appearance of all things 
is blackened to our view. A gentle mind 
is lixe a ſmooth ſtream which reflects every 
object in its juſt proportion, and in its 
faireſt colours. The violent ſpirit, like 
troubled waters, renders black the images 
of things diſtorted and breken; and com- 
municates to them all, that di ſordered mo- 
tion which ariſes ſolely from its own agi- 
1 "TIME 
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TIME, 


A SACRED TRUST. | 


To ME thou oughteſt to conſider as a ſa- 
cred truſt committed to thee by God; of 
which thou art now the depoſitory, and 
art to render an acconnt at laſt. That 

portion of it which he has allotted thee, 
is intended partly for the concerns of this 
life, partly for thoſe of the next. Let 
each of theſe occupy, in the diſtribution 
of thy time, that ſpace which properly be- 
longs to it. Let not the hours of hoſpi- 
tality and pleaſure, nor the diſcharge of 
thy neceſſary affairs, incroach upon the 
time which is due to devotion, To every 
EH — . 
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thing there is a ſeaon, and a time ſor every 
purpoſe under the heavens. If thou de- 
| layeſt till to morrow what ought to be 

done to day, thou over-chargeſt the mor- 
row with a burden that belongs not to it. 
Thou loadeſt the wheels of time, and pre- 
venteſt it from carrying thee along ſmooth- 
ly. He who every morning plans the 
tranſactions of the day, and follows out 
that plan, carries on a thread which will 
guide him throuh the labyrinth of the moſt 
| buſy life. The orderly arrangement of his 
time is like a ray of light which darts itſelf 
through all his affairs. But where no 
plan is laid, where the diſpoſal is merely 
to the chance of incidents, all things lie 
huddled together in one chaos, which ad- 
mits neither of diſtribution nor review. 
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PHILOSOPHY 
ADORNS THE MIND WITH AN INFINITY or 


Curious Knowledge. 


. 
— — 


IT is ſurpriſing that man, placed in the 
midſt of nature, which preſents him with 
the greateſt ſpectacle it is poſſible to ima- | 
gine, and ſurrounded on all ſides with an 
infinity of wonders | made for him, ſhould 
ſcarce ever think either of conſidering theſe 
wonders which are ſo deſerving of his at- 
tention and curioſity, or of taking a view 
of himſelf. He lives in the midſt of a 
world, of which he is the ſovereign, as a 
ſtranger, who looks with indifference upon 


10 that Paſſes in it, and as if it was not his 
concern 


.. 
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concern. The univerſe, in all its parts, 
declares and points out his author, but for 
the moſt part to the deaf and blind, who 
have neither ears to hear, nor eyes to ſee. 
One of the greateſt ſervices that philoſo- 
phy can do us, is to awaken us from this 
drowſineſs, and rouſe us from this lethargy, 
which is a dishonour to humanity, and in 
a manner reduces us below the beaſts, 
whoſe ſtapidity is the conſequence of their 
nature, and not the effect of negle& and 
indifference. It awakens our curioſity, it 
excites our attention, and leads us as it 
were, by the hand, through all the parts of 
nature, to induce us to ſtudy and ſearch 
out the wonderful works of it. It pre- 
ſents the univerſe to our eyes as a large 
picture, where every part has its uſe, every 
line its grace and beauty ; but is moſt won- 


derful when conſidered in the whole toge- 
25 | 1 ther. 
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ther. By laying before us ſo beautiful a 


ſpectacle, it teaches us to obſerve the or- 
der, ſymmetry, and proportion that reigns 
throughout the whole: and with what 
equality this order, both of the whole and 
every part, 1s preſerved and maintained ; 
and thereby leads us to the inviſible hand 


and wiſdom, by which the whole is diſpo- 


ſed. Philoſophy, by thus carrying man 
from wonder to wonder, and conducting 
him, in a manner, through the whole 
world, does not ſuffer him to remain a 
ſtranger to himſelf, or to be ignorant of his 

own proper being, in which God has been 
pleaſed to draw his own image in afar 
more ſenſible and perfect manner, than 1 in 


the reſt of the creation. 
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ART. 


O ar! thou dictidgnithing attire al 
honour of human kind ; who art not only 
able to imitate nature in her graces, but 
even to adorn her with graces of thine own; 
poſſeſſed of thee, the meaneſt genius grows 
deſerving and has a juſt demand for a 
portion of our eſteem : devoid of thee, the 
brighteſt of our kind he loft and uſeleſs, 
and are but poorly diſtinguiſhed from the 
moſt deſpicable and baſe, When we 1n- 
| habited foreſts in common with brutes, 
nor otherwiſe known from them than by 
the figure of our ſpecies, thou tau ght us 

to 
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end in ſubjects thus inanimate: its power 


renne. 


to aſſert the ſovereignty of our nature, and 
to aſſume that empire, for which provi- 


dence intended us. Thouſands of utilities 


owe their birth to thee; thouſands of ele- 
gancies, pleaſures and joys, without which 


life itſelf would be but an infipid poſſeſſi- 


on. Wide and extenſive is the reach of 


thy dominion: no element is there, either 


ſo violent or ſo ſubtile, ſo yielding or ſo 
fluggiſh, as, by the powers of its nature, 
to be ſuperior to thy direction. Thou 
dreadeſt not the fierce impetuoſity of fire, 
but compelleſt its violence to be both obe- 
dient and uſeful: by it thou ſofteneſt the 
ſtubborn tribe of minerals, ſo as to be for- 
med and moulded into ſhapes innumera- 
ble. To ſay how thy influence is ſeen on 
earth, would be to teach the meaneſt what 
he knows already. Nor does thy empire 


alſo 
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alſo extends through the various race of 
animals; which either patiently ſubmit to 
become thy ſlaves, or are ſure to find thee 

an irreſiſtable foe. The faithful dog, the 

patient ox, the generous horſe, and the 
mighty elephant, are content all to receive 
their inſtruction from thee, and readily to 
lend their natural inſtin&s or ſtrength, to 
perform thoſe offices which thy occaſions 
call for. Such, O art! is thy amazing in- 
fluence, when thou art employed only on 
_ theſe inferior ſubjects, or nature's inani- 
mate, or at beſt irrational: but whenever 

thou chooſeſt a ſubject more noble, and 
employeſt thyſelf in cultivating the mind. 
itſelf, then it is thou becomeſt truly amia- 

ble and divine: the everſlowing ſource” of 
thoſe ſublimer beauties, of which no ſub=- 
ject but mind alone is capable. Then it; 
is thou art enabled to exhibit to mankind: 
the 
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the admired tribe of poets and orators; the 
god-like liſt of philoſophers and legisla- 


tars; the forms of virtuous and equal po- 


lities, where private welfare is made the 
ſame with public, where crowds theirſelves 
prove diſintereſted, and virtue is made 


a national and popular charaReriftick® 


Hail! ſacred ſource of all thefe wonders! 
thyſelf inſtruct me to praiſe thee worthily ; 
through whom, whatever we do, 1s done 
with elegance and beauty ; without whom, 
what we do is graceleſs and deformed.— 
Venerable power! by what name ſhall I 
addreſs thee ? ſhall I call thee} ornament 
of mind, or art thou more truly mind it- 
felf? it is mind thou art, moſt perfect 
mind; not rude, untaught, but fair and 
poliſhed : in ſuch thou dwelleſi; of ſuch 
thou art tha form; nor 1s it a thing more 

5 
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poſſible to ſeparate thee from ſuch, than 
it would be to ſeparate thee from thy own 
exiſtence, 


OF SCIENCE. 


Tx beſt way to learn any ſcience is to 


begin with a regular ſyſtem, or a ſhort and 


plain ſcheme of that ſcience, well drawn 


up into a narrow compaſs, omitting the 
deep or more abſtruſe parts of it, and that 
alſo under the conduct and inſtruction of 
ſome ſkilful teacher. Syſtems are neceſ- 


ſary to give an entire. and comprehenſive _ 
view of the ſeveral parts of any ſcience, _ 
which may have a mutual influence to- 


wards the explication or proof of each 
O other: 
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other: whereas, if a man deal only in ef. 
fays, and diſcourſes on particular parts of 
a ſcience, he will never obtain a diftin 
and juſt idea of the whole, and may, per- 


| haps, omit ſome important part of it, after 


ſeven years reading of ſuch occaſional diſ- 
courſes. For this reaſon, young ſtudents 
ſhould apply themſelves to their ſyſtems 
much more than pamphlets. That man 
is never fit to judge of particular ſubjects 
relating to any ſcience, who has never ta- 


ken a ſurvey of the whole, 


It is the remark'of an ingenious writer, 
ſhould a barbarous Indian, who had never 
ſeen a palace or a ſhip, view their ſeparate 
and diſjointed parts, and obſerve the pil- 


lars, doors, windows, cornices and turrets 


of the one, or the prow and ſtern, the ribs 
and maſts, the ropes and ſhrouds, the ſails 


and tackle of the other, he would be able 


to 
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to form but a very lame and dark idea of 
either of thoſe excellent and uſeful inven- 
tions. In like manner, thoſe who con- 
template only the fragments or parts bro- 
ken off from any ſcience, diſperſed in ſhort 
and unconnected diſcourſes, and do not 
diſcern, their relation to each other, and 
how they may be adapted, and by their 


union procure the delightful ſymmetry of 


a regular ſcheme, can never ſurvey an en- 
tire body, of truth, but muſt always View 
it as deformed and diſtempered; while 
their ideas, which muſt be ever indiſtinct 
and often repugnant, will be in the brain 


_ unſorted, and thrown together without 
order or coherence; ſuch is the knowledge 


of thoſe men who live upon the ſcraps of - 


ſcience, 


EVENTS 
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EVENTS UNCERTAIN. 


MAN walketh in a vain ſhow. His fears 
are often as vain as his wiſhes. As what 
flattered him in expectation, frequently 
wounds him in poſſeſſion; ſo that the 
event to which he looked forward with an 
anxious and fearful eye, has often, when 
it arrived, laid its terrors aſide; nay, has 
brought in its train unexpected bleſſings. 
Both good and evil are beholden at a diſ- 
tance, through a perſpective which de- 
ceives. The colours of objects when nigh, 
are entirely different from what they ap- 
peared, when they appeared in futurity.— 
It is common for men to be deceived in 
5 their 
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their proſpects of happineſs. They 
judge by the ſenſations of the preſent 
moment, and in the fervour of deſire 
pronounce confidently concerning the de- 
fired object: but reflect not that their 
minds, like their bodies, undergo great al- 
teration from the ſituation into which they 
are thrown, and the progreſſive ſtages of 
life through which they paſs. Hence, 
concerning any condition which is yet un- 


tried, they conjecture with much uncer- 
tainty. In imagination they carry their 
preſent wants, inclinations, and ſentiments, 
into the ſtate of life to which they aſpire. 
But no ſooner have they entered into it 
than their ſentiments and inclinations 
change, — new wants and deſires ariſe— 
new objects are required to gratify them ; 
and by conſequence their old diſſatisfaction 
returns, and the void which was to have 
been filled, remains as great as it was before. 
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FELICITY 


EQUALEY DISTRIBUTED. 


Amon G the different conditions and 
ranks of men, the balance of happineſs is 


_ preſerved in a great meaſure equal; and 
the high and low, the rich and the poor, 


approach, in point of real enjoyment much 
nearer to each other than is commonly 
imagined. Providence never intended 
that any ftate here ſhould either be com- 
pletely happy, or entirely miſerable.— 

If the feelings of pleaſure are more numer- 
ous and more lively, in the higher depart- 
ments of life, ſuch alſo are thoſe of pain. 


If greatneſs Hlatters our vanity, it multi- 
; plies 
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plies our dangers.— If opulence increaſes 
our gratifications, it increaſes in the ſame 
proportion our deſires and demands.— If 
the poor are confined to a more narrow 
circle, yet, within that circle lie moſt of 
thoſe natural ſatisfactions, which, after all 
the refinements of art, are found to be the 
moſt genuine and true, For the happi- 
neſs of every man depends more upon the 
ſtate of his own mind, than upon any one 
external circumſtance; nay, more than 
upon all external things put together. 
Inordinate paſſions are the great diſturbers 

of life; and unleſs we poſſeſs a good con- 
ſcience and a well- governed mind, diſcon- 
tent will blaſt every enjoyment, and the 
higheſt proſperity will only prove diſguſt - 
ed miſery. This concluſion then ſhould: 
be fixed in the mind; the deſtruQion of 
virtue is the deſtruction of peace. In no 
ſtation 
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ſtation—in no period are we ſecure from 


the dangers which ſpring from our paſſions. 
Every age, and every ſtation they beſet, 


from youth to grey hairs, and from the | 
peaſant to the prince. 


SENSIBILITY. 


To him who is prompted by virtuous 


ſenſibility, every office of beneficence and 
humanity is a pleaſure. He gives, aſſiſts, 
and relieves, not merely becauſe he 1s 


bound to do ſo, but becauſe it would be 


painſul for him to refrain. Hence, the 


{ſmalleſt benefit he confers riſes in. its value, 


on. account of its carrying the affection of 
the giver impreſſed upon the gift. It be- 
tt 58 ſpeaks 
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ſpeaks his heart; and the diſcovery of the 
heart is very frequently. of greater conſe- 
quence than all that liberality can beſtow. 
How often will the affectionate ſmile of 
approbation gladden the humble, and raiſe 
the dejected! How often will the look of 
tender ſympathy, or the tear that involun- 
tary falls, impart conſolation to the un- 
happy! By means of this correſpondence 
of hearts, all the great duties which we 
owe to one another are both performed to 
more advantage, and endeared in the per- 
formance. From true ſenſibility flow a 
thouſand good offices, apparently ſmall in 
themſelves, but of high importance to the 
felicity of others ; offices which altogether 
eſcape the obſervation of the cold and un- 
feeling, who, by the hardneſs of their man- 
ner, render themſelves unamiable, even 
when they mean to do good, How happy 
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then would it be for mankind, if this affec- 
tionate diſpoſition prevailed more gene- 
rally in the world! How much would 
the ſum of public virtue and public feli- 
city be increaſed, if men were always 1n- 
clined to rejoice with them that rejoice, 


and to weep with them that weep, 


EMPLOYMENT. 


TRE wants of ſociety call for every 
man's labour, and require various depart- 
ments to be filled up. They require that 
ſome be appointed to rule, and others to 


| obey; ſome to defend the ſociety from 


danger, others to maintain its internal or- 


der and peace; ſome to provide the con- 


veniences 
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veniences of life, others to promote the 
improvement of the mind: many to work; 
others to contrive and direct, In ſhort, 
within the ſphere of ſociety there is em- 
ployment for every one: and in the courſe 
of theſe employments, many a moral duty 
is to be performed, —many a religious 
grace to be exerciſed. No one is permit- 
ted to be a mere blank in the world. No 
rank, nor ſtation, no dignity of birth, nor 
extent of poſſeſſions, exempt any man from 
contributing his ſhare to public utility and 
good. This is the precept of God. This 
is the voice of nature. — This is the juſt 
demand of the human race upon one ano- 
ther. | 
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INDOLENCE,. 


INCONSISTENT ſoul that man is!— 


languiſhing under wounds which he has 


the power to heal!—his whole life a con- 


tradiction to his knowledge his reaſon, 


that precious gift of God to him, —(inftead 


of pouring in oil) ſerving but to ſharpen 
his ſenſibilities, to multiply his pains, 
and render him more melancholy and un- 


eaſy under them! Poor unhappy crea- 
ture, that he ſhould do fo!—are not the 


neceſſary cauſes of miſery in this life enow, 
but he muſt add voluntary ones to his 
ſtock of ſorrow ;—ſtruggle againſt evils 


which cannot be ayoided, and ſubmit to 


others, 
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others, which a tenth part of the trouble 
they create him, would remove from his 
heart for ever? 8 


MAN 


ROSE FROM ONE COMMON ORIGIN. 


Bv giving man one ſimple origin, by be- 
ſtowing on him a common nature, a foun- 
dation was laid for the ultimate reunion of 
mankind, as well now in improved ſocial 
life as in futurity; a reunion intended to 
take place in time, under the then-promiſ- 
ed connecting head of the creation; and 
particularly rendered practicable in a uni- 


ty of laws, nn, and worſhip, by 
- 2 
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this univerſal equality eſtabliſhed among 
the various families; which keeps the way 
open for the equal and gradual improve- 
ment of their common nature. This is 
the ſyſtem taught by revelation: it is a 
plan that reaſon readily acknowledges, and 
benevolence cheerfully adopts: it gives a 
grand, a flattering, and the only conſiſtent 
view of mankind, as having for its author 
the God of univerſal nature. He, who 
once has entertained it, muſt deſpiſe the 
conjectures of philoſophy, and the para- 
doxes of infidelity. And ſurely it ſhould 
gain for that revelation which diſcovers it 
a favourable, even an intereſted, hearing, 
equally from the politician and the phi- 
lanthropiſt, as encouraging the nobleſt and 
warmeſt withes that reſpe& ſociety or 
PREY | Ws * 
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All 
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All here is conſiſtent and analogical.— 
In certain attributes and qualities in the 
mental powers all mankind agree. The 
ſeveral families or ſuppoſed races have va- 


rious marks, connecting them with each 


other, and diſtinguiſhing them from the 


reſt. The nations into which each race 
is divided, with the common attributgg. of 
the race, have leſs apparent, yet ſtil] ſuf- 
ficient marks to diſtinguiſh them from 
others, and connect them together. Ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, even inhabitants of pro- 


vinces have a common run of manners, 


language, or features, perhaps of all taken 
together, to bind them in ſome degree of 


union, and alſo to diſtinguiſh them. Af. 


ter theſe, domeſtic likeneſſes take place, 


that have ſtill more intimate common 
marks, yet allow of a ſufficient variety to 
know a man from his brother. 
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Now, in the eye of true philoſophy, the 
diſtinguiſhing attributes of the individual, 
a hair more or leſs of this or that colour, 
a particular feature predominant, have as 
certain a diſtinct cauſe in nature, as what 
makes the difference betwixt the faireſt 
European and the moſt jetty African.— 
If, therefore, we can reſolve the diſcrimin- 
ating attributes of individuals into the ne- 
ceſſary final cauſe of ſocial intercourſe, 
why heſitate we in aſcribing to the ſame 
cauſe the more obvious diſtinctions of the 
greater families? Or, why ſeek for cauſes 
leſs conſiſtent, apparently leſs worthy of 
the Deity, to pamper vanity and pride, 
when this is full and ſufficient to explain 

the fact? tis 
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4 | | 4 
þ . | | | [| 
; EHARITABLE JUDGMENT OF OUR FELLOW= i 
| 25 had li 
CREATURES RECOMMENDED, 1 
LEr us take a furvey of the world, and ii 
ſee what a mixture there is of amiable and [ 
| diſagreeable qualities among men: there [. 
| is beauty and comelineſs; there is vigour 1 
and vivacity; there is good humour and | 


compaſſion ; there is wit, and judgment, 
and induſtry, even among thoſe that are 
profligate and abandoned to many vices. 
There is ſobriety, and love, and honeſty, 
and juſtice, and decency, among men that 

* © know not God, and believe not the go- 
ſpel of Jeſus,” There are very few of the 
5 . 
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ſons and daughters of Adam, but are pof- 
ſeſſed of ſomething good and agreeable, 
either by nature or acquirement ; therefore, 
when there is a neceſſary occaſion to men- 
tion the vices of any man, we ſhould not 
ſpeak evil of them in the groſs, nor heap 
reproaches on him by wholeſale. It is 
very diſingenuous to talk ſcandal in the 
ſuperlatives, as though every man who was 
a ſinner was a perfect villain, the very 
worſt of men, all over hateful and abomin- 
able. | | 


How ſharply ſhould our own thoughts 
reprove us, when we give our pride and 
malice a looſe to ravage over all the cha- 
racters of our neighbours, and deny all 
that 1s good concerning them, becauſe they 
have ſomething in them that is criminal 
and worthy of blame! Thus our judg- 


ment is biafſed by o our Low aa and ſome- 
time? 
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times this folly reigns in us to ſuch a dos 


gree, that we can hardly allow a man to 


be wiſe or ingenuous, to have a grain of 
good ſenſe or good humour, that is not of 
our profeſſion, or our party, in matters of 
church or ſtate. Let us look back upon 
our conduct, and bluſh to think that we 
ſhould indulge ſuch prejnduces, fuch ſinful 
partiality ! | 


IN 


PRAISE OF VIRTUE. 


VirTuE is of intrinſic value and good 
deſert, and of indiſpenſible obligation; 


not the creature of will, but. neceſſary and 
immutable: not local or temporary, but 
7:65 of 
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124.4 THE CENTO, 
of equal extent and antiquity with the di- 
vine mind: not a mode of fenfation, but 
everlaſting truth ; not dependant on pow- 
er, but the guide of all power. Virtue 1s 
the foundation of honour and efteem, and 
the ſource of all beauty, order, and happi- 
neſs in nature, It is what confers value 
on all the other endowments and qualifi- 
cations of a reaſonable being, to which 
they ought to be abſolutely ſubſervient, 
and without which, the more eminent they 
are, the more hideous deformities and the 
greater curſes they become, The uſe of 
it is not confined to any one ſtage of our 
exiſtence, or to any particular fituation 
we can be in, but reaches through all the 
periods and circumſtances of our beings. 
Many of the endowments and talents we 
now poſſeſs, and of which we are apt to 
be proud, will ceaſe entirely with the pre · 
ſent 
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ſent ſtate; but this will be our ornament 
and dignity in every future ſtate to which 
we may be removed. 
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TO BE 


Senſible of our falſe knowledge, 4 good feb 


to ſel/-knowledge. 


— — 


W OULD you know yourſelf, take heed 


and guard againſt falſe knowledge. Search 
your furniture, and conſider what you 
have to unlearn; for often-times there is 
as much wiſdom in caſting off ſome know- 


ledge which we have, as in acquiring that 


which we have not: which, perhaps, was 
what made Themiſtocles reply, when one 
| offered 
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offered to teach him the art of memory, 
that he had much rather he would teach 


him the art of forgetfulneſs. 


A ſcholar that hath been all his life col- 
lecting books, will find in his library at 
laſt a great deal of rubbiſh; and as his 
taſte alters and his judgment 1 improves, he 
will throw out a great many as traſh and 
lumber, which, it may be, he once valued 
and paid dear for, and replace them with 
fuch as are more ſolid and uſeful. Juſt 
ſo ſhould we deal with our underſtanding; 
look over the furniture of the mind; ſepa- 
rate the chaff from the wheat, which are 
generally received into 1t together ; and 
take as much pains to forget what we 
ought not to have learned, as to retain 
what we ought not to forget. To read 
. froth and trifles all our life, is the way al- 


ous to retain a flaſhy and juvenile turn; 
and 
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and only to contemplate our firſt (which 
is generally our worſt) knowledge, cramps 
the progreſs of the underſtanding, and 

makes our ſelf-ſurvey extremely deficient. 
In ſhort, would we improve the under- 
| ſtanding to the valuable purpoſes of ſelf- 
knowledge, we muſt take as much care 
what books we read as what company we 


keep. 


The pains we take in books or arts, 
© which treat of things remote from the 
e uſe of life, is a buſy idleneſs. If I ſtu- 
* dy (ſays Montaigne) it is for no other 
„ ſcience than what treats of the know- 
* ledge of myſelf, and inſtructs me how 
© to live and die well.” 


It is a comfortleſs ſpeculation, . and a 
plain proof of the imperfection of the hu- 


man underſtanding, that, upon a narrow 
ſcrutiny 


* — 
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ſcrutiny into our furniture, we obferve a 
great many things which we think we 
know, but do not; that a good deal of the 
knowledge we have been all our lives col- 
lecting, is no better than mere 1gnorance, 
and ſome of it worſe; to be ſenſible of 
which is a very neceſſary Rep to ſelſ- ac· 


quaintance. 


THE = 

' PLEASURES 
" RESULTING FROM A PRUDENT USE OF OUR | 
FACULTIES. 5 | 

Haepy that BOY who, unembarraſſed | 
by vulgar cares, maſter of himſelf, his | 


time, and fortune, ſpends his time in maks 


ing 


w#006008 


10 kf vice, and tat in JO 
ing others (and therefore himſelf). happier: 
who, as the will and underſtanding are the 
two ennobling faculties of the ſoul, thinks 
himſelf not complete, till his underſtand- 
ing be beautified with the valuable furni- 
ture of knowledge, as well as his will en- 
riched with every virtue :— Who has fur- 
niſhed himſelf with all the advantages to 
reliſh ſolitude, and enliven converſation ; . 
when ſerious, not ſullen; and when cheers 
ful, not indiſcreetly gay: His ambition, 

not to be admired for a falſe glare of great- 
neſs, but to he beloved for the gentle and 
ſober luſtre of his wiſdom and goodneſs. 
The greateſt miniſter' of ſtate has not more 
buſineſs to do in a public capacity, than 
he, and indeed every man elſe, may find 
in the retired and ſtill ſcenes of life. Even 


in his private walks, every thing that 1s 
« R vifſible 


- 
* * * 
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viſible convinceth him there is preſent a 
being inviſible. Aided by natural philo- 
ſophy, he reads plain legible traces of the ; 


N in every thing he meets. 


CONSOLATION. 


Ber ORE an affliction is digelied,— 
conſolation ever comes too ſoon wand 
after it is digeſted—it comes too late ;—- 
there is but a mark between theſe two, as 
fine almoſt as a hair, for 2 comforter to 
take aim at. ons | 
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——.— 
THE IMPROPRIETY OF DEGRADING ANY PART 
or THE 


HUMAN SPECIES. 


—— 


WI AT uſeful remedies have we acqui- 
red from the ſavages as they are deemed! 
The ; peruvian bark, ſenega, farſaparilla, 
quaſſia, and many others, calculated to 
preſerve the lives of millions; ; have we not 
learned the application of them all from 
the miſerable beings which we ſcarcely 
treat as human Would not an enlight- 
ened conduct have added to the number 
of uſeful diſcoveries of this kind, and how 
little do Europeans conſult their own in- 


tereſt by; conhidering, Sole. as flaves, the 
men 
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men who might, by a humane treatment, 
be capable of pointing out remedies, which 


long experience has taught them the uſe 
of, and which might be applied to the be- 


nefit of their fellow-creatures, 
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P propre ety of vin dicating Slavery, from 


"the abfurd notion of the Africans 
- bring a ah race of . : 
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To 11 eſpecially ſuperior 


neceſſary to be preſcribed for them. But 


where do we find traces of this difference? 


Vice 
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Vice never appeared in Africa in a more 
barbarous and ſhocking garb, than ſhe is 


ſeen every. day in the moſt poliſhed parts 


of Europe. Europe has not ſhown great- 
er elevation of ſentiment than has ſhone 
through the gloom of Africa. We can 
ſee _ why the nations, into which for 
the purpoles of ſociety mankind has been 
divided, ſhould have characteriſtick marks 


of complexion and features, to tie, by the 
reſemblance, fellow citizens more cloſely 


and affectionately together. And, be it 


remarked, that theſe ſigns are mere arbi- 


trary impreſſions, that neither give nor 
take away animal or rational powers; but, 
in their effect, are confined' to the purpoſe 
for which they appear to have been im- 
preſſed, the binding of tribes and families 


together: Further, climate, mode of li- 


ying, and accidental Prevalence | of parti- 
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eular cuſtoms, will account for many” na- 
tional characteriſticks. N - 
But the ſoul is a fimple ſubſtance, 10 
to be diſtinguiſhed by ſquat or tall, black, 
brown or fair. Hence all the difference 


that can take place in it is a greater or 
leſs degree of energy, a more or leſs com- 
plete correſpondence of action, with the 


| circumſtances i in which the agent is placed. 


In ſhort, we can have no idea of intellect, 


but as acting with infinite power and per- 
fect propriety in the Deity, and with va- 
rious degrees of limited power and pro- 


priety, in the ſeveral or ders of intelligent 
created beings; ſo that there is nothing to 


diſtinguiſh theſe ſeveral created orders, 


but more or leſs power; and nothing to 


| hinder us from ſuppoſing the poſlible gra- 
dual advancement of the lower into the 


higher ranks of created beings. But we 
cannot, 
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cannot, in like manner, ſpeak of the change 
of a bull into a horſe, or of a ſwine into 
an elephant. The annihilation of one is 
included in the tranſmutation into the 
other, becauſe in it, that is loſt which con- 
ſtituted the ſpecific difference. 


We can plainly ſee the propriety of 
different purſuits, and different degrees of 
exertion of the reaſoning energetic powers 
in the ſeveral individuals that compoſe a 
community, for carrying on the various 
purpoſes of ſociety. But there is not, 
therefore, a neceſſity to have recourſe to 
different ſpecies of ſouls, as if the peaſant 
had © one ſort, the mechanick a ſecond, the 
man of learning a third; yet whatever 
concludes for the propriety of races di fer- 
ing in point of- excellence, will conclude 
alſo for a difference in theſe. And we 


ſee i in | contradiQtion to all ſuch reveries, 
that 


or joint benefit. The ſoul is verſatile, and 
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as the leſs of any other difference takes 


place, than that in which ſociety naturally 
diſpoſeth of its members for their mutual 


being ſimple in itſelf takes its manner _ 
tincture from the objects around it; 
univerſally appears to be fitted only 5 
that character in which it is to act: but 
that this is not an indelible character, ap- 
pears plainly in every page of the hiſtory 
of mankind. Lock into our book of tra- 
vels, and, in perſpns no ways remarkable 
for genius or invention, admire the almoſt 1 
incredible efforts and productions of ne⸗ 
ceſſity. How often has the ſhepherd 
ſhone out as a ſtateſman, and the aſant 
triumphed as a general? Can we fi uppoſe 
greater difference between the African and 


| Keeper 


TRAP, han for e between the 
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keeper of ſheep, and the governor of men; 
between leading a herd of gregarious ani- 
mals out to paſture, and directing the 
complicated genius and bent of that vari- 
ous creature man, either to counteract or 
attain the purpoſes of ſociety: yet the 
only difference betwixt them, lies in the 
direction given to the mental . 
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THE INFLUENCE OF. 
SOLITUDE ON THE MIND. 
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So LITUDE not only e the mind, 
but adds new ſtrength to its powers. The 
man who has not courage to conquer the 


prejudices and deſpiſe the manners of the ; 
S world, = 
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world, whoſe greateſt dread is the impu- 


tation of ſingularity, who forms his opi- 
nions and regulates his conduct upon the 
judgment and actions of others, will cer- 
tainly never poſſeſs ſufficient ſtrength of 
mind to devote himſelf to voluntary ſoli- 
tude, which, is as neceſſary to give a juſt, 
ſolid, firm, and forcible tone to our 
thoughts, as an intercourſe with the world 


is to give them richneſs, — and 


juſt approbriation. 


The mind employed 0 on noble and in- 
tereſting ſubjects, diſdains the indolence 
that ſtains the vacant breaſt. Enjoying 
freedom and tranquillity, the ſoul feels the 
extent of its energies with greater ſenſibi- 
lity, and diſplays powers which it was be- 
fore inconſcious of poſſeſſing; the facul- 
ties ſharpen; the mind becomes more 
clear, luminous, and extenſive ; the per- 

ception 
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ception more diſtin&; the whole intellec- 


tual ſyſtem, in ſhort, exacts more from it- 
ſelf in the leiſure of ſolitude than in the 
buſtle of the world. But to produce theſe 


happy effects, ſolitude muſt not be redu- 


ced to a ſtate of tranquil idleneſs and in- 
active eaſe, of mental numbneſs or ſenſual 


ſlupor; it is not ſufficient to be continu- 


ally gazing out of a window with a vacant 


mind, or gravely walking up and down 


the ſtudy in a ragged robe de chambre and 
worn out ſlippers; for the mere exterior 
of tranquillity cannot elevate or increaſe 
the activity of the ſoul, which muſt feel an 


eager defire to roam at large, before it can 


gain that delightful liberty and leiſure 
which at the ſame inſtant animates both 
reaſon and the imagination. The mind, 


indeed, is enabled by the ſtrength it ac- 
quires under the ſhade of retirement to at- 


a | . tack 
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tack prejudices and combat errors, with 
the unfailing proweſs of the moſt athletic 
champion - for the more it examines into 
the nature of things, the cloſer it brings 
them to its view, and expoſes, with uner- 
ring elearneſs, all the latent properties they 
poſſeſs. An intrepid and reflecting mind, 
when retired within itſelf, ſeizes with rap- 
ture on truth the moment it is diſcovered; 
looks round with a ſmile of pity and con- 
tempt on thoſe who deſpiſe its charms; 
hears without diſmay the invectives which 
envy and malice let looſe againſt him; and 
nobly diſdains the fue and cry which the 
ignorant multitude raife againſt him the 
moment he elevates hjs hand to dart againſt 
them one of the ſtrong and invincible 
truths he has difcovered in his retreat. 


Solitude is capable of diminiſhing the 
| * of thoſe troubleſome paſſions n 
diſturb 
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diſturb the tranquillity of the human mind, 
by combining and forming a number of 
them into one great deſire; for although 

it may certainly become dangerous to the 
paſſions, it may alſo, thanks to the diſpen- 
ſations of providence! produce very ſalu- 
tary effects. If it diſorder the mind, it is 
capable of effecting its cure. It extracts 
the various propenſities of the human heart, 
and unites them into one: by this proceſs 
we feel and learn not only the nature but 
the extent of all the paſſions, which riſe 
up againſt us like the angry waves of a 
diſordered ocean to overwhelm us in the 
abyſs; but philoſophy flies to our aid, dis 
vides their force, and if we do not yield to 
them an eaſy victory by neglecting all op» 
poſition to their attacks, virtue and ſelſde- 
nal bring gigantic reinforcements to our 
aſſiſlance, and enſure ſucceſs. 


THE 
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THE INFLUENCE OF 


SOLITUDE ON THE HEART. 


* 


To tate the charms of retirement, it is 
not neceſſary to diveſt the heart of its emo- 
tions. The world may be renounced 
without renouncing the enjoyment which 
the tear of ſenſibility is capable of afford- 
ing. But to render the heart ſuſceptible 
of this felicity, the mind muſt be able to 
admire with equal pleaſure nature in her 


ſublimeſt beauties and in the modeſt. flow w- 


er that decks the vallies; to enjoy at the 
ſame time that harmonious combination of 


. which expands the ſoul, and thoſe 
detached 
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detached portions of the whole which pre- 
ſent the ſofteſt and moſt agreeable images 
to the mind. Nor are theſe enjoyments 
excluſively reſerved for thoſe ſtrong and 
energetic boſoms whoſe ſenſations are as 
lively as they are delicate, and in which, 
for that reaſon, the good and the bad 
make the ſame impreſſion: the pureſt hap- 
pineſs, the moſt enchanting tranquillity 
are alſo granted to men of colder feelings, 
and whoſe imaginations are leſs bold and 
lively; but to ſuch characters the portraits 
muſt not be ſo highly coloured, nor the 
tints ſo ſharp; for as the bad ſtrikes them 
| lefs, fo alſo are Wc leſs e of 


livelier impreſſions 

The high enjoyments Thich the heart 
feels in ſolitude are derived from the ima- 
gination. The touching aſpect of delight- 


tal nature; ; the variegated verdure of the 
foreſts ; 
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foreſts; the reſounding echoes of an im - 
petuous torrent ; the ſoft agitation of the 
foliage; the melodious warblings of the 
tenants of the grove ; the beautiful ſcenery 
of a rich and extenſive country, and all 
thoſe objects which compoſe an egreeable 
landſcape, take ſuch complete poſſeſſion of 
the ſoul, and ſo entirely abſorb our facul- 
ties, that the ſentiments of the mind are by 
the charms of the imagination inſtantly 
converted into ſenſations of the heart, and 
the ſofteſt emotions give birth to the moſt 
virtuous and worthy ſentiments. But to 
enable the imagination thus to render eve- 
ry object faſcinating and delightful, it muſt 
act with freedom, and dwell amidſt ſur- 
youncng tranquillity, 


CARE 
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COLALLLEELES | 


CARE TO BE TAKEN IN THE CHOICE OF QUR 


FRIENDS. 


Tun ERE is no need of high encomums 
on friendſhip, to raiſe it in our eſtimation. 
Youth is the favourite ſoil of this, as of all 
the other ſocial affections. In men whom 
age has cooled, and experience cautioned, 
who have ſuffered from the orien 
of many, and from the ſelfiſhneſs of more, 
the fund of confidence and ſenſi bility, with 
which they began the world, is too often 
exhauſted: they are little inclined to form 
new connections; and however they may 
cheriſh ſuch as are old, partly through the 
3 L 
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power of habit, and partly through re- 


membrance of that ſmiling ſeaſon, from 


whoſe contemplation, even long after it is 


paſt, they now and then catch a reviving 


ray; yet the enthuſiaſm with which they 
then loved, is felt no more, unleſs, per- 


haps, by a very few hearts originally caſt 


in a finer mould. Safety and eaſe are 


chiefly ſought by declining nature : ne- 
ceſſity ſucceeds to choice; and the charm 
of fervent eſteem and fond complacence is 


chilled and ſhrivelled by the coldneſs of 


| worldly policy. 


But ſuch, alas! is the dz condition 
of humanity, as to admit of no advantage 
without ſome abatement. At the ſame 
time that the young are qualified to enjoy 


intenſely all that is moſt exquilite in the 
ſweeteſt of. the boſom, there is infinite 
danger, leſt they be hurried by eagerneſs, 
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or betrayed by credulity, into extravagant 
attachments and pernicious intimacies, un- 
der the ſpecious ſemblance of friendſhip. 


By expecting more from its gratification 
than it can give where it is realized, and 


by ſeeking that gratification where it can 
not be found, endleſs diſappointments are 


ſuſtained, and fatal miſchiefs are incurred. 


The good, which might be obtained in 
the line of moderation, is loſt in the pur- 
ſuit of a phantom: chagrin, diſguſt, and 
dark ſuſpicion, are generally the reſult 
through the reſt of life; and numbers, that 
ſet out with kind affections and laudable 
ſentiments, finding themſelves deceived and 
undone by unprincipled companions, 


whom they meant to cultivate as virtuous 


friends, are prompted to conclude, that 


friendſhip and virtue are empty names; 


a concluſion big with wretchedneſs, horror 


and deſperation. 8 
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oN 
PREJUDICE. 


OrixioNs, at firſt, of every deſcrip- 
tion, were all, probably, confidered, and 
therefore were founded on ſome reaſon ; 
yet, not unfrequently, of courſe, it was 


rather a local expedient than a fundamer- 


tal principle that would be reaſonable at 
all times. But, moſs-covered opinions aſ- 
ſume the diſproportioned form of preju- 
dice, when they are indolently adopted 


only becauſe age has given them a vener- 


able aſpect, though the reaſon on which 


they were built ceaſes to be a reaſon, or 
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cannot be traced. When are we to love 
prejudices, merely becaule they are preju- 
dices? A prejudice is a fond obſtinate 
perſuaſion for which we can give no rea- 
fon; for the moment a reaſon can be given 
for an opinion, 1t ceaſes to be a prejudice, 
though it may be an error in judgment: 

and are we then adviſed to cheriſh opini- 
ons only to ſet reaſon at defiance? It is 
impoſſible to converſe with people to any 
purpoſe, who, in this ſtyle, only uſe affir- 
matives and negatives. Before you can 
bring them to a point, to ſtart fairly from, 
you muſt go back to the ſimple principles 
that were antecedent to the prejudices 
broached by power; and it is ten to one 
but you are topped by the philoſophical 
Allertion, that certain principles are as 
practically falſe as they are abſtractly true 


Nay, it may be inferred, that reaſon 28 
whiſpered 
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Shipcred f ſome doubts, for it generally 
happens that people aſſert their opinions 

with the greateſt heat when they begin to 
waver; ſtriving to drive out their own 
doubts by convincing their opponent, they 
grow angry when thoſe gnawing doubts 
are thrown back to prey on themſelves. 


} 
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THE 
STABILITY OF MORAL LAWS, 


IT indeed ſometimes happens, that by 
ſome very extraordinary and unlucky cir- 
eumſtance, a good man may come to be 
ſuſpected of a crime of which he was alto- 
gether incapable, and upon that account 


of 3 wh 
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be moſt unjuſtly expoſed for the remaining 
part of his life to the horror and averſion 
of mankind. By an accident of this kind, - 
he may be ſaid to loſe his all, notwith- 
ſtanding his integrity and juſtice, in the 
| ſame manner as a cautious man, notwith- 
ſtanding his utmoſt circumſpection, may 
be ruined by an earthquake or an inun- 
dation. Accidents of the firſt kind, how- 
ever, are perhaps ſtill more rare, and ſtill 
more contrary to the common courſe of 
things than thoſe of the ſecond; and it 
ſtill remains true, that the practice of 

truth, juſtice and humanity, is a certain 
and almoſt infallible method of acquiring 
what thoſe virtues chiefly aim at, the con- 
fidence and love of thoſe we live with.— 
A perſon may be eafily miſrepreſented 
with regard to a particular action; but it 
Þ ſcarce poſſible that he ſhould be ſo with 
| regard 
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regard to the general tenour of his con- 
duct. An innocent man may be believed 
to have done wrong; this, however, will 
rarely happen. On the contrary, the ef. 
tabliſhed opinion of the innocence of his 
manners will often bid us to abſolve him 

where he has really been in the fault, not- 
withſtanding very ſtrong preſumptions.— 
But few were ever deſpiſed for certain vi- 
res without deſerving to be deſpiſed. — 
Quietly does the pure light, ſhining day 
after day, refute the ignorant ſurmiſe, or 
malicious tale, which has thrown dirt on a 
pure character. A falſe light diſtorted, 
for a ſhort time, its ſhadow—reputation; 
but it feldom fails to become juſt when 
the cloud is diſperſed «=p | the 
miſtake i in viſion. 


Many people, undoubtedly, in — 


reſpects obtain a better reputation than, 
ſtrictly 
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nuiclly W at deſerve; for unre- 
mitting induſtry will moſtly reach its goal 
in all races. They who only ſtrive for 
this paltry prize, like the Phariſees, who 
prayed at the corners of ſtreets, to be ſeen 
of men, verily obtain the reward they ſeek ; 


for the heart of man £cannot be read by 


man! Still the fair fame that is naturally 
reflected by good actions, when the man 
is only employed to direct his ſteps aright, 


. rng of the Jookers-on, is, in general, 


r more true, but more ſure. 
. BENE- 
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BENEFIT 
er CONVERSING WITH MEN or DIFFERENP 
GQUNTRIES, OPINIONS, 


e. 


— 


Coxr INE not yourſelf always to one 
ſort of company, or to perſons of the ſame 
party or opinion, either in matters of learne 
ing, religion, or the civil life, leſt if you 
ſhould happen to be nurſed up or educa. 


ted in early miſtake, you ſhould be confir« 
med and eſtabliſhed in the ſame miſtake, 


by converſing only with perſons of the 
| Jame ſentiments, A free and general con- 
verſation with men of various countries, 


and of different parties, opinions, and 
practices 
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practices (ſo far as may be done ſafely) is 


of excellent uſe to undeceive us in many 


wrong judgments which we may have fra- 
med, and to lead us into juſter thoughts. 
It is ſaid, when the king of Siam, near 
China, firſt converſed with ſome European 
merchants, who ſought the favour of trad- 
ing on his coaſt, he inquired of them ſome 
of the common appearances of ſummer and 
winter in their country; and when they 
told him of water growing ſo hard in their 
rivers, that men and horſes, and laden car- 
riages, paſſed over it, and that rain fell 
down as white and light as feathers, and 
ſometimes almoſt as hard as ſtones, he 
could not believe a ſyllable they ſaid; for 


ice, ſnow and hail, were names and things 


utterly unknown to him, and to his ſub- 
jects in that hot climate; he therefore re- 


nounced all traffic with ſuch ſhameful 
Lars, 
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Hars, and would not ſuffer them to _ 
with his people. See here the natural ef. 


fects of groſs ignorance! 


Converſation with foreigners on various 
occaſions has a happy influence to enlarge 
our minds, and to ſet them free from many 
errors. and groſs prejudices we are ready 

to imbibe * them. 


on 
CRUELTY to INFERIOR ANIMALS, 


—_— 


-__ * 
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Max is that link of the chain of utiivets 

al exiſlence, by which ſpiritual and cor 

por eal beings are united: as the numbers 

and variety of the latter his inferiors, are 
| almoſt 
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atmoft infininite, ſo probably are thoſe of 
the former his ſuperiors; and as we fee 
that the lives and happineſs of thole below 
Us are dependent on our wills, we may 


reaſonably conciude, that our lives and 


happineſs are equally dependent on the 
Wills of thoſe above us; accountable, like 
ourſelves, for the uſe of this power to the 
Supreme Creator, and Governor of all 
things. Should this analogy be well 
founded, how criminal will our account 
appear, when laid before that juſt and ims 


partial Judge! How will man, that fans. 


guinary tyrant, be able to excuſe himſelf 
from the charge of thoſe innumerable cru- 


| elties afflicted on his unoffending ſubjeds 


committed to his care, formed for his be- 
neſit, and placed under his authority by 


The 
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The laws of ſelf-defence undoubtedly | 
Juſtify us in deſtroying thoſe animals who 


would deſtroy us, who injure our proper. 


ties, or annoy our perſons; but not even 


theſe, whenever their ſituation incapaci- 
tates them from hurting us. What right 
have we to ſhoot a bear on an inacceſſible 


iſland of ice, or an eagle on the moun- 


tain's top; whoſe lives cannot injure us, 
nor deaths procure us any benefit. We 


are unable to give life, and therefore ought 
not wantonly to take it away from the 


meaneſt inſect, without ſufficient reaſon ; 


they all receive it from the ſame bene vo- 


lent hand as ourſelves, and have therefore 
an equal right to enjoy it. 


So violent are the pen of anger 11 
| revenge in the human breaſt, that it is not 
wonderful that men ſhould perſecute their : 


real or imaginary enemies with cruelty and 
malevolence; 
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malevolence; but that there ſhould exiſt 
in nature a being who can receive pleaſure 
from giving pain, would be totally incre- 
_ dible, if we were not convinced by melan- 
choly experience, that there are not only 
many, but this unaccountable diſpoſition 
is in ſome meaſure inherent in the nature 
of man. We ſee children laughing at the 
miſeries which they infli& on every unfor- 
tunate animal which comes within their 
power: all ſavages are ingenious in con- 
triving, and happy in executing the moſt 
exquiſite tortures; and the common peo» 
ple of all countries are delighted with no- 
thing ſo much as bull-baitings, prize-fight-. 
ings, executions, and all ſpeQacles of cru- 
elty and horror. Though civilization 
may in ſome meaſure abate this native fe- 
rocity, it can never quite extirpate it: the 
moſt poliſhed are not aſhamed to be pleas: 
| N ſed 
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| trails; and to add to all this, they pas- 
neither labour nor expence to preſerve = 
2 Er and 
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ſed with ſcenes of little leſs barharity, and 


to the diſgrace of human nature, to digni- 


fy them with the name of ſports. They 
vie with delight the trembling deer and 

defenceleſs hare, flying for hours in the 
utmoſt agonies of terror and deſpair, and 


at laſt ſinking under fatigue, devoured by 
their mercileſs purſuers: they ſeg wick 


joy the beautiful pheaſant and harmleſs 


partridge drop from their flight, weltering 
in their blood, or perhaps periſhing with 


wounds and hunger, under the cover of 
ſome friendly thicket to which they bave 


in vain retreated for ſafety: they triumph 
over the unſuſpecting fiſh, which they 
decoyed by an infiduous pretence of feed- 


ing, and drag him from his native element 


by a hook fixed to and tearing out his en- 
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and propagate theſe innocent animals, for 
no other end, but to multiply the objects 
of their perſecution. 


What name ſhould we beſtow on a ſu- 


perior being, whoſe whole endeavours were 


employed, and whoſe whole pleaſure con- 
ſiſted in terrifying, enſnaring, tormenting, 
and deſtroying mankind? I ſay, what 


name deteſtable onough could we find for 


ſuch a being? Yet, if we impartially 


conſider the caſe, and our intermediate 
ſituation, we muſt acknowledge, that, with 
regard to inferior animals, juſt ſuch a be- 


ing 1s a ſportſman. 


THE END, 


